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INDIVIDUALISM IN RELATION TO TOWNS. 


HERE appears to be, just at present, a considerable 
body of people, including some eloquent amateur 
writers on architectural subjects, who deplore the 
tendency which they fear is gaining ground to 
crush individualism in street architecture and 

to substitute for that quality a soulless formality and uniformity. 
Others declare that it is only by subordinating individualism 
that we can ever hope to make a fine modern city. 

The question of deciding which party is in the right is not 

uite so simple as it might appear, because the phrase “ A 
dae modern city ” involves qualities more or less antagonistic. 

In the first place, it is an almost ynheard-of thing for a 
completely new city to come suddenly into being—in Europe 
at any rate. Towns grow spasmodically and unexpectedly, 
and in directions it is almost impossible to foresee, so that no 
man, however great his foresight, can lay-out a scheme for a 
large city with any real hope of its ever reaching completion 
on the lines he has laid down. There is bound to be a succession 
of compromises to fit the varying needs of different interests, 
of growing or diminishing population, of new industries, and 
even the whims of fashion. All this means that individualism 
can never be crushed, that there will always be enough 
accidentals even in the most formally-planned city to preserve 
it from a too cold monotony. 

Take the case of London. Suppose that after the Great 
Fire Wren’s plans for the reconstruction of the City had been 
carried out and extended on similar lines during the expansion 
of the town in the eighteenth century. We should then have 
had at the period of the Regency a homogeneous London, 
with wide straight streets, regular blocks of houses in the 
Neo-Classic style, and a coherent plan ; just the sort of city 
that the romantic individualists most hate. But, granting 
for the moment that such a town is an esthetic mistake, 
the sudden growth of industrialism and the coming of the 
railways would have effectually broken up the too great 
formality of our hypothetical London. As it was the railways 
merely turned confusion into chaos and made of London a 
labyrinth which Dedalus himself could not have bettered. 
The point we want to make is that individualism is inevitable 
in any town with more than ten years’ history. The primary 
function of towns is to afford shelter and convenient means of 
intercourse to a large number of people crowded into a small 
space. As means of intercourse improye the citizens will 
alter and patch at their town to render it still more convenient, 
regardless of the wishes of any number of architects or 
enthusiastic amateurs of sesthetic righteousness. This crumb 
of comfort we can safely offer to those who are distressed at 
the attempts to make London like modern Paris. 

_ But to look at the matter from another point of view. 
Every great city has its own atmosphere, makes a quite different 
impression on the mind of the traveller, and gives him, if he 
be at all an observant being, a sense of personality. London 
and !.iverpool, though both inhabited by more or less English- 
spealing people, and both situated on a tidal river and owing 
their very existence to this fact, have absolutely distinct 
Personalities, And this fact seems to us to imply that cities, 
as entities, can be regarded as works of ~rt. Anything which 
expresses its meaning and purpose through form in*the way 
that a city does seems to us to justify the term, work of art. 
It may be that conscious effort is a nece ingredient 
ina true work of art; but we think a fine city 1s the result 


of the conscious efforts of its inhabitants’ to express their 
architectural needs, If this be granted, it follows at once that 
to make that expression as emphatic and clear as possible 
every part of the city must express the same idea. In other 
words, the city must be a uniform homogeneous unit, where 
individualism is suppressed or subordinated to one general 
purpose, the expression of the city’s main reason for 
existence, 

As we have pointed out above, every considerable city 
has a history, which is only the story of the changes that have 
taken place in its main reason for existence. So that, unless 
the city is to be entirely rebuilt by every succeeding generation 
—a manifest absurdity—it cannot permanently express its 
raison d étre with absolute clearness. But that is no reason 
for allowing every house-builder to be a law unto himself. 
Even if different parts of the city tell very different stories, 
it does not justify every shopkeeper in the Strand proclaiming 
to the stranger within our gates the particular brand of 
vulgarity in the way of shop fronts that he thinks best fitted 
to display his wares. That once popular song, “ Let’s all go down 
the Strand,” would have had more attraction for us if, instead 
of the terrible hotchpotch of debased Gothic or other nameless 
forms of architectural confectionery which line that thorough- 
fare, we could have reached the quiet dignity of Somerset 
House through a street designed as an architectural unit, say 
by Nash. Can any individualist seriously maintain that 
Regent-street, even now, with all the modern innovations 
that have crept in, is not a pleasanter place to walk down than 
the Strand or Tottenham Court-road ? True, the thirsty soul 
finds more opportunities of refreshment in the Strand than 
in Nash’s stately street, but that is a point of view with which 
we have little sympathy. 

If it be admitted at all that a town or even a street can 
be regarded as a single work of art, then the laws which govern 
the production of all forms of art, from a sonnet to a cathedral, 
must be applied. The most important of these laws, it will 
be universally admitted, are unity, design, and rhythm—all 
ultimately only different forms of emphasis, but in their nature 
absolutely barring out individualism if the best result is to be 
obtained from the point of view of art. 

But, on the other hand, a city is very much more than 
a work of art. It must, for instance, be healthy as well as 
beautiful. The regrettable fact that human bemgs when 
herded closely together require frequent baths and other sanitary 
measures, if they are not to become distasteful to each other, 
requires to be taken into account. 

The requirements of commerce, too; must have a paramount 
influence on town planning. In itself trade is a definitely 
inartistic thing. It simply means getting something you 
want badly in exchange for as little as possible of something 
you want less urgently. And much of modern trade is even 
more sordid than this, since it involves the manufacture of 
perfectly useless articles which a foolish public is induced by the 
hypnotism of exaggerated advertisement to buy and burden 
itself with. 

But neither trade nor sanitation seem to us to afford any 
help to the individualists in their crusade. They only indicate 
the need for some controlling authority to keep in check their 
more or less displeasing manifestations. 

Lastly, let us deal with the argument founded on the 
picturesque. Certain old towns, of the Gothic period, are 
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the haunts of a certain type of painter, who finds “ quaint 
bits” and “ picturesque subjects ” in their narrow and twisting 
streets and tumbledown houses. These pictures, which are 
to be seen in every dealer’s window, have popularised decay 
and made dirt and discomfort artistic, and have given rise to 
the feeling that the incoherence of a medieval town, because 
it looks so picturesque now that it is dead, should be imitated 
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architecture of to-day Wejthink the am; 
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Tue Rome scholarships in Architecture, Painting, 
The Prix and Sculpture are awarded this year for the first 
de Rome _ time, the scholarships being of the annual value of 
Drawings. £200 and are tenable for three years. Of the archi- 
tectural work submitted, the finest designs are those 
of Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, the winner ; Mr. Louis de Soissons, who was 
awarded the Jarvis Studentship by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; and those of Mr. Ernest Cormier, whose design shows 
very marked French influence. We propose to refer to the desi 
submitted at greater lengths in a subsequent issue. Naturally, 
the work being that of students, we expect and find evidence of 
immaturity ; but, taken as a whole, it is of a high order and free from 
eccentricity, and, we think, gives us every reason to hope that work 
of the English School at Rome will have a beneficial influence on 
future architectural development in this country. The preliminary 
subject of design was a Technical University, the final subject set 
a City Centre or Forum, and both sets of designs are onview. Some 
of the sculpture submitted is remarkably fine, the winner, Mr. Gilbert 
Ledward, giving promise of brilliant future achievements. Mr. 
Charles S. Jagger’s work may also be mentioned for its excellence. 


One of the largest real estate transactions, if not 
A London the largest ever known, is the reported — by 
Estate Sale. Mr. Mallaby-Deeley of a great part of the Duke 
of Bedford's London estates, being the southern 
half of the Duke’s property, for a sum which is stated as being approxi- 
mately three million pounds. We do not know whether the transaction 
indicates anythi ond the fact that the Duke prefers money 
to land and Mr. Mallaby-Deeley prefers land to money. The Duke 
is reported to have been induced to carry out the transaction h 
his uncertainty as to the probable trend of legislation affecting 3 
but, if this indicates want of confidence in the future, we have as a 
set-off the confidence shown by the purchaser, so the situation 
resembles a drawn game. To the Duke’s former tenants the transfer 
may or may not make a difference. It may be said “to Amurath 
Amurath succeeds,” and naturally the purchaser will be bound by 
the covenants and leases in force, and no one can know whether the 
tenants will in future be better or worse off than they were under the 
benevolent sway of the Duke, who has always had the reputation of 
being among the best of the great landowners of England. It really 
only means a difference in the colour of the map and the substitution 
of a new name for the ancestral one of one of the greatest of English 
families. 
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We understand from the African Architect, the 
An African Journal of the Association of Transvaal Architects, 
Competition. that “a wave of indignation is passing over the 
profession throughout the Union at the tone of the 
assessors’ report on the competition for the proposed new house for 
the Governor-General at Cape Town,” and meetings are being held 
to discuss the subject with a view to making a united protest against 
the statements made in the report. Our contemporary states that 
the question arising out of this special case is a much wider one 
than that of a single competition, and affects the whole system 
under which Government buildings are erected in South Africa. 
We are told that the majority award of the assessors employed to 
adjudicate in the competitions for a new Railway Station and General 
Post Office for Pretoria, which were instituted by the late Government, 
was such that the competitions were rendered abortive, and in the 
case of the Post Office unpremiated designs were purchased by the 
Government and carried out by the Public Works Department, 
while in the case of the Railway Station one of the majority assessors 
was himself employed to carry out the work! Our contemporary 
says that competition for public buildings has fallen into disuse, 
and that they are entrusted to a salaried Department of Works, 
with the exception of special cases, where one of the assessors has 
himself acted as architect. In the case in point the assessors have 
reported that in none of the thirty-three designs issued has the 
problem been solved, and recommend that the house should not be 
built from any one of the designs as it is. The question as to whether 
the premiums should be withheld is, we learn, still in 
Evidently either the architects of South Africa fail to attain to a 
high standard or competitions are imperfectly conducted there—we 


do not know which. 


WARRINGTON does not seem to be in need of ; 
Werrington theatre as long as the mt Town Council in 
existence, The report their recent meeting is one 
Competition. of the most humorons things we have read for , 
: long time, and we feel that only a little appropriate 
action is wanted to fit it for any stage. Tt is now suggested that 
local architects alone should be invited to compete for schools in 
Lovely-lane (we may say we are glad that such lanes exist in 
Warrington). ; Bennett thought that the architects would 
soni ton to miss baat yo, pig ys an architect he should 
ve a j or in any case their la 
i nn By ery é ¢ 


would not be because they would get a solatium of 
es whether they were paar or not. He thought they 


more than half a dozen architects in Warrington who 
would compete, the competition would be an interesting one, and 
7 ee SS ee ae If he were going to build 
a cathedral he would say, “‘ Let us have a national competition for a 
man with Titanic ability,” but to build a school at Warrington was 
a simple matter. To hold an open competition for such a building 
was —— a steam-hammer to crush a nut, a calling of the world 
to witness they were going to build a few walls and a roof or two, 
If their architects were unable to build schools for them their names 
ought not to be on the roll at all. Councillor Roberts was astounded 
at these remarks. To liken the building of a school in which 1,00 
to 1,500 children were to be for years to a place consisting of 
a few brick walls and a roof, such an wsthetic disciple, fairly 
staggered him. To his mind, these utterances were the most abomin- 
able he had ever heard from Mr. Bennett in the Council Chamber. 
Mr. Bennett explained that his remarks were ironical; he thought 
the Committee were willing to be satisfied with walls and roofs, but 
he himself wished to go . Another member suggested that 
il were taking the downward path —- to destruction 
from the principle of open competition for the designing 
while insisting on a ee for staffing them ; 
and, an amendment put, it was lost y nine votes as against ten. 
i the lines of this most excellent 
are struck by the fact that the general 
public even at Warrington do not catiealy understand architectural 
questions or the value of an architect's time, which we believe would 
in some cases be such that even ten guineas would not be an entirely 
satisfactory recompense for the labour involved in designing « large 
school. 
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Tax subject for the Gold Medal this year was 4 
The Gold ‘‘ Town for an I t City,” the medal 
Medal Year at being awarded to Mr. David John Chisholm, whose 
the Academy. we shall illustrate next week. The general 
wvel of the architectural work submitted is 4 good 
ing the influence of the general wave of 
ucation which is passing over the 
i i t in an improve- 
country, and which = confidently sop Stes vobestied 
best. No. 192 is some- 
common failing “ er pe — 
i : experi o. 189 is anoth 
prpengrr ™ hate awry fire of the West Front of -s 
Mary-le-Strand, by Mr. H. C. Mason, are excellent, and amcng, other 
work which we noticed is an architectural ~—e oo. N a 
decoration, “ The Ceiling ye . —_ agg a Fildes We 
, often i ; to give students the 
have t that it would ~~ good plan he precy a 
they could ith the assistance o 
npr aaah with realities 
do not, and the designs sub- 
the necessity of thinking out 
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on 


is though cage purel simply, which might be « better 

= it would eee lg ‘easeet toe those who had ps0 
particular competition 18 is 
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to develop the same idea had it occurred to him? We believe 9 ge 


is way 
deal of a student's time might be hotter spent iO ta which ste 
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“CHARTERED ARCHITECTS ?” 


We have received the following article 
from 2 CO! t, and we have reason 
to think that it acourately represents the 
views of & large number of members of the 


Institute :-— 

In these days of miltant politics, of strikes 
and organised resistance to laws, it is tyre 8 
too much to expect that the placid back- 
waters of the architectural world should 
escape every ripple of disturbance. But the 
academic grove of Conduit-street is not 


agitated to Increase professional fees. Alone 


among trade unions, we care so little about 
them that a proposal for raising our wretched 
pittances did not even muster a quorum 
at the Institute a few weeks ago. Rather 
must we find a | for our position in 
the drilling of the revolutionaries who are 
prepared to make any sacrifice to oppose a 
measure promoted by well-meaning poli- 
ticians solely in the interests of a certain 
unhappy island. But whereas the Orange- 
men have raised their standard inst a 
principle they have always hated,our domestic 
rebels are said to be attacking a movement 
which has been inaugurated of their own 
choice and for their especial protection. 

Such is the phenomenon apparent to any 
detached person who was present at the 
remarkable meeting of the R.I.B.A. on the 
first of this month—an enormous crowd 
of members eagerly eS a debate on 
proposals for professional Registration, and 
showing without any disguise a considerable 
amount of hostile feeling to the terms of 
these proposals. 

What are the facts which have brought 
about so extraordinary a state of affairs? 
So far as we can let us view these matters 
in an impartial light, free from any bias in 
favour of either faction. There is pre- 
sumably no architect in this country who 
has not heard of the laudable efforts on the 
part of all responsible architectural bodies 
to obtain a measure of Registration for our 
profession. The topic has been discussed 
for years, almost for generations, and recently 
has been pushed forward by the R.I.B.A. 
with redoubled vigour. Several Bills have 
been drafted, a great deal of money has 
been spent, many eminent architects have 
devoted a great deal of valuable time very 
unselfishly in this cause, and, it need hardly 
be added, certain legal luminaries have 
added to their slender fortunes. Lastly, 
the ranks of the Institute have been swelled 
by some two thousand members who, as we 
are constantly reminded, are not members, 
whose humble office is theoretically limited to 
being within the fold when they are wanted. 

All this has been done with a view to 
Registration at an early date. And now 
comes a new factor in the situation. We are 
told, in so many words, that Registration 
is impossible, that it is as impossible as it 
alwavs has been—we hesitate to add, “ as 
it alwavs will be.” But the Institute is 
responsibly advised that all or most of this 
work is wasted, that we are little nearer 
the goal than we were, and, most curious 
of all, that we are not pursuing the right 
policy. From the mass of evidence now in 
the hands of R.I.B.A. members, some of 
it rather incoherent, it appears that our 
latest Bill has not and cuner haa any chance 
of becoming law. Such is the - opinion 
undoubtedly held by the great majority of 
the members who have to rely on the printed 
evidence supplied to them, and such it will 
reniain unless further light is thrown on the 
proceedings at the adjourned meeting on 
January 5, The whole object of the 
aniendment so brilliantly introduced at the 
last meeting was to obtain further information 
on these negotiations. But even when the 
fits are supplied, the most important of 
them in the ce of singularly truncated 
notes, the position is very far from clear 
to those who have not had tlie advantage of 
4 legal education, We cannot yet under- 
‘!.nd why the Council have not been 
‘a much earlier stage that their efforts were 
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likely to be fruitless. It appears al 
unjyst that a number of he chant oe 
18 very valuable should have been kept in 
= dark as to the ultimate results of their 
ong labours in the elaborate mechanism of 
our overladen Parliament. And, as we have 
already said, members of the Institute are 
oming interested as to the value of advice 
which has been sought outside the profession. 
The architects have worked self-sacrificingly 
~— _— the others have not. 
_ Sut interest in the Registration question 
is not confined to the canloiie of the ast. 
The excitement of the meeting on December 1 
was chiefly aroused by the Institute's pro- 
posals for the future. And this is where 
a need for great moderation of statement is 
desirable. Moderation was fortunately a 
characteristic of the debate, although it 
was obvious from sundry bursts of applause 
that feeling ran high. In brief, the Council 
ask for leave to proceed with an entirely 
new charter, the object of which eventually 
may be construed as the “removing of 
disabilities ’’ of Associates and of Licentiates. 
Curiously enough, the Associates seem to 
regard their disabilities as comparatively 
negligible, while they oppose any extension 
of the franchise to Licentiates with the 
utmost ferocity. The jealousy between the 
different classes of members (and non- 
members) of the Institute must indeed seem 
parochial to the public, if it should be 
interested in these things. But the fact 
remains that, in the opinion of the Council 
Registration has no chance of becoming law 
unless the profession can become better 
organised, and that as a first step towards 
this consummation they recommend a new 
charter which will give a vote or rather a 
fraction of a vote to every Licentiate. 

Why do the Associates as a class, and 
many Fellows—possibly a majority—take 
so pronounced a view as to this other class 
of their professional brethren ? In the first 
place, we think, because they have con- 
sistently opposed the creation of Licentiates 
ever since the beginning of the movement. 
They contended then, and they apparently 
contend still, that it was illogical of the 
R.L.B.A. to set up a very high standard 
of professional ability for the Associate 
diploma on the one side and to go cap-in- 
hand into the highways and hedges on the 
other, begging the halt and maimed and 
blind to come within their hospitable doors. 
To the outsider it matters very little whether 
a man’s name is decorated with the 
mysterious initials F.R.I.B.A., A.R.EB.A., 
or L.R.I.B.A. (for such is the form the 
Licentiate’s hard-won distinction usually 
takes in this undisciplined land). To the 
client potential or actual all are tarred with 
the same brush. 

The Associate, on the other hand, looks 
at the cabalistic letters differently. His 
diploma has meant to him many, years of 
patient work. In a world of stern compe- 
tition he has realised that it is to his advan- 
tage to bear a testimony of qualification 
in every branch of the difficult craft, to 
which he has devoted his life.. The value of 
such a diploma is, or used to be, enhanced 
by its comparative distinction. It signifies 
a proficiency above the common level in 
examinations conducted by those most versed 
in the needs and knowledge of the profession. 

It was a realisation of the unfairness = 

romoting many less competent persons to 
the hisher sa 4 of Fellow that led to the 
recent closing of that class except by pro- 
motion from Associate rank—a notable 
victory for - Associates as a body and 

entirely politic move. 
a The caveat of the Licentiate heralded 
a whole host of objections from Associates, 
who saw in the innovation an insidious 
menace to their position. It was galling 
that an army of men who had jeered at 
their more industrious or less fortunately- 
born companions for toiling through the 
Institute curriculum should now be wel- 
comed with open arms. Speaking for our- 
selves, we think that the Licentiate has, in 
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many cases, been misrepresented. It is 
only natural that a man whose practice has, 
metaphorically, flung itself at his feet before 
res ung! a his cradle should find 
mself far usy with actual buildi 
to submit himself to the lengthy ont 
of examinations. There are several such, 
possibly many, among Licentiates, and their 
position, if not laudable, is at least human. 
But for ~~ of these there are many 
others who have been too lazy to sit for 
examinations, and more still who never 
could have passed them in their most inspired 
moments. 

We do not wish to force a comparison 
between different classes of those connected 
with the Institute, nor to gird against the 
Licentiate class now that it has been created. 
There will always be critics who will say that 
examinations in architecture, as in every- 
thing else, are perfectly useless, that the best 
architects have always been so successful 
from the beginning that they have never 
had a moment to think about “ architecture,” 
that the Institute examinations are absurdly 
theoretical, and, in fact, that it is only a 
fool who ever distinguishes himself in such 
tests. If one meets such a critic—and most 
of us have done so—the cause of his ful- 
minating is generally obvious enough and 
needs no explanation here. The curricul: m for 
the R.1.B.A. diploma represents the considered 
requirements of the most accomplished men 
in the profession, all architects who have 
won their spurs in face of competition. For 
the average young man entering on his 
career there is no doubt at all that a course 
of study for a diploma is of inestimable 
value, and the diploma itself is, or was, a 
necessary qualification. One cannot legis- 
late for the minority. There may be many 
a dazzling genius ¢ mong the Licentiates with 
strong convictions against the examination 
system; there may b> others with a supply 
of influential uncles who render any quali- 
fication superfluous; but for the average 
architect his brains are his most useful 
weapon, and the incredulity of a material- 
istic age requires that the sharpness of the 
weapon must be recognised by some more 
authoritative body than his own family circle. 

However, the Associates were finally pla- 
cated by a promise that the Licentiate was 
not a member of the Institute and could not 
vote. It is the proposed removal of these 
so-called “disabilities”” which has raised 
such a storm of protest. There was some 
talk of “ making sacrifices for the greater 
good” at the meeting in question, and we 
think that, in the event of a clear road to 
Registration being opened, it is the manifest 
duty of every Associate to stifle his very 
natural resentment and support the Council 
with all his power. 

But is the road clear? If _ the 
“* disabilities’ of Licentiates are removed, 
shall we see the millennium? Will not the 
next expert advice to the Council suggest 
that the Institute should still further broaden 
its base till the votes of Associates and 
Fellows are swamped by the suffrages of the 
unlettered and the quacks ? 

There has been in journalistic circles a 
too frequent use of the phrase, “the thin 
end of the wedge.” There is such a fear at 
the back of many men’s minds, Fellows 
and Associates alike. A sacrifice for Regis- 
tration is one thing, a sacrifice of all dignity 
and tradition a very different matter. A 
perusal of the replies of the allied societies 
to the Institute’s referendum does not seem 
to indicate a mandate for the change. Some 
are still considering the question. Some of the 
most influential societies favour the abandon- 
ment of the Bill and say nothing of a new char- 
ter. Others again send replies which hardly 
seem pertinent to the question of the charter. 

To ensure the confidence of their members 
at the next meeting it rests with the Council 
of the Institute to prove that ne aikely 
changes they propose are reasonably like 
to be justified, and that the whole body 
need not be —— through the mud before 


the goal is 
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Greek Theatre for the University of California. 
Mr. J. Galen Howard, Architect. 


(From the Architectural Record, New York.) 


SOME RECENT BUILDINGS 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


Ar the time of the last Chicago Exhibition 
the character of the buildings erected aroused 
much comment in the artistic world. Con- 
trary to expectation, it was said it was in 
America that architecture was being pro- 
duced which showed the greatest respect 
for traditional development, while the most 
recent exhibition held in Paris showed, com- 
paratively speaking, a marked effort among 
architects to strike a new note in design. 
The work of Messrs. McKim, Mead, & 
White was remarkable, even as compared 
with other of the best work in America, for 
restraint in design, and it is pleasing to note 
that, though Charles McKim and Stanford 
White are no longer with the living, the spirit 
of restraint and moderation which their work 
pre-eminently showed distinguishes much 
of the contemporary work of America, 
rendering it a fruitful field for the study of 
European designers. 

America in this respect teaches us that 
personality and character can control design 
in spite of the adverse conditions under 
which much modern design has to be produced 

the necessity for speed in erection, com- 
inercial requirements, and the general ignor- 
ance and apathy of the public. For in this 
respect the nations which compose our 
modern world are alike, only in America 
architects have taken a wider and broader 
view of their duties than elsewhere, and by 
their careful study of the past and analysis 
of the meaning of architecture, combined 
with that element of practical ability which 
distinguishes them as a race, have impreased 
their fellow-countrymen as being safe, prac- 
tical guides. So that nowhere in the modern 
world does architecture hold a higher place, 
because its exponents can command the 
respect which is in the end given to those 
who can prove themselves in the practical 
tests of life. 

It must in justice be added that the 
common sense which distinguishes the 
American people is a help to the architect. 
With us we frequently hear the expression 
used, “ I don’t know anything about archi- 
tecture, but I know what I like,” the uttered 
or mental addition being, “ and I mean to 
have it.” In America, on the other hand, 
there -is little or no pride in ignorance, and 
a client frequently places himself in the 
hands of an architect, telling him that he 
does not know what he should have, but 
leaves it to the architect to give him 
the best, so that the American architect 


frequently starts work under better condi- 
tions than his confrére in this country. 

The illustrations we give of several houses 
recently erected in California are admirable 
examples of quiet, dignified, and refined 


design, which show, to our mind, better than ° 


columns of writing how thoroughly the lessons 
of the past have been learnt in America. 

In our view they illustrate the nae gore 
and result of the thorough system of study 
which characterises the best American work, 
and which is too often absent from our 
own work here. 

Of a different nature, but equally delight- 
ful, is the exquisite little Greek 
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in He Vega: 
kctohwork ie declan. pve Pleasing’ ws o 
Further illustrations show a terraced 
garden and National Bank, from the desi : 
of Mr, Willis Polk, an ‘ariitect whe 
work holds a deservedly high place 
among the ranks of the young ; 


r American 


Tn all the foregoing work, whic) 


duce from the of the a 

© Architect, i 
Record, of New York, the same daliie 
quietness and absolute avoidance of a wish 


to make a displa erent, and there 
4 n comprehensi 
the nature of architectural ieadlonne whieh 
we should like to see more of here. 
We feel that such work will stand the test 
of time and will continue to please, for ean 
is about it no wish to impress by mer 
cleverness, no desire to startle by the employ. 
ment of unexpected detail. : 
The curse of much of our design is the 
apparent underly ing wish to impress by 
& display of originality, and the mind which 
is sat ‘ » 48 we May Say is too often the 
case, cg i gt rood overlook the main 
essen dignit repose, which are 
essentials of the a Seublisotars. 
The one thing which will enable us to 
produce architecture which will appeal to 
the public as being great is to eliminate all 
thought of that public save as people having 
tical requirements which have to be met. 
‘or the rest, we should know our detail so 
well as to think of it unconsciously, and then 
we shall be able to produce the best, and if 
this be done we shall earn a position in the 
public estimation which cannot be ours if 
we are repedting a half-learnt part with an 
eye on the gallery all the while. The really 
great architect is too interested in his eubject 
to estimate his own value, while the man who 
is continually weighing and measuring his 
own attainments forgets that in the nature 
of things he can never know what either he 
or his work is worth, as he is unconsciously 
loading the dice with which he is himself 
playing. 





theatre for the University of Cali- 
fornia, which has been designed 
by Mr. John Galen Howard, our 
view of which shows the pro- 
scenium wall, stage, and tiers of 
seating beyond. 

We also give some views of the 
First Church of “Christ, Scientist. 
at Los Angeles, California, by Mr. 
Elmer Grey, which we illustrate 
by plans, a general view, and 
a detailed view of part of the 
loggia. 

This design shows the manner 
in which the best American archi- 
tects dea] with novel requirements 
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Mr. Elmer Grey, Architect. 
(Brom the Architectural Record, New York.) 
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What is sufficiently good will in reality 
always appeal to the public as being new, 
the last t we can ever get in great 
oon y is pane Tan which therefore will 
be to the end of time the greatest novelty 


of all. 








Tue usual fortnightly sitting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, W., on Monday, when 
Mr. Geo. Hubbard took the chair. 

The Secretary announced that the Council 
had nominated Viscount Milner as an honorary 
member. 

The Chairman moved the confirmation of the 
resolution passed at the last meeting with 
reference to the transfer to the Institute of 
property now vested in the Architectural 
Union. 

Mr. W. Woodward (Chairman of the Finance 
Committee) seconded the motion and it was 
carried. 


THE REPAIR OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Mr. W. A. Forsyth then read a paper on 
“The Repair of Ancient Buildings,” of which 
the following is an abstract. 

Mr. Forsyth said: It is not necessary to 
remind ourselves of the desirability of preserving 
works of past ages for their historic interest or 
esthetic value; nor that it is imperative that 
we should, study the methods whereby our 
ancesturs adapted their structures to the 
demands. of living or worship, and to resist the 
destructive influences of the climate. That is 
an aspect upon which all are agreed, and it is 
the foundation upon which the subsequent 
consideration of the subject should be 
based. 

New legislation in this country is invariably 
the development of old laws. The recently- 
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Base and Main Floor Plans: First Church of Christ, Scientist, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mr, Elmer Grey, Architect. 
(From the Architectural Record, New York.) 
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Terraced Garden, Piedmont, Cal. 
Messrs, Willis Polk & Co., Architects. 


(From the Architectural Record, New York.) 





passed Ancient Monuments Consolidation and 
Amendment Act is such a measure, and, although 
hastened by the scares of transatlantic exports 
from Britain, is a cautious advance into the 
domain of private ownership in national monu- 
ments. The Act permits the purchase or 
acceptance by the Government of an historic 
monument, and provides for its upkeep. When 
a work of national importance is in a state of 
neglect, and decay is threatened, a preservation 
order can be applied for, and, under certain 
conditions, put in force. 

It cannot be contended that British legisla- 
tion has reached finality in legislation ; yet it 
is hoped that the necessity will not arise for 
many years to come when cathedrals and 
churches in regular use shall come within the 
range of some authoritative preservation other 
than ecclesiastical. Some urgent organisation 
is required, in order that the requirements of 
the clergy, who are but the temporary custodians 
of their churches, should be considered and their 
fulfilment supervised by some properly-con- 
stituted authority. A diocesan scheme lends 
itself to this pu , but the ae customs 
in the matters of granting faculties and super- 
vising the performance of works is in need 
of considerable amendment. The custom of 
giving to structural alterations or decorative 
additions a memorial character is one which 
impedes repair and alteration in ancient ecclesi- 
astical buildi 

The Town Planning Act of our own time 
recognises ancient monuments ; the realisation 
of a municipal lav-ont mav he affected by the 
position of an historic building. Hore is a 
matter of congratulation to architects; but, 
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Detail of Entrance: First Church of Christ, Scientist, Los Angeles, Cal. (See page 654.) 
Mr. Elmer Grey, Architect. 


{From the Architectural Record, New York.) 


having rescued a work of the past, it is im- 
portant that any repairs be of such a nature as 
to secure the spirit of the early builders from 
destruction. 

The fundamental principle underlying the 
preservation of ancient work in this country is 
hat independent and sufficient treatment is 
required for each example. Danger lies in 
placing in the hands of great Government or 
ecclesiastical bodies the care and maintenance 
of these varied remains of the arts of past ages. 
However well organised and administered, 
and however competent the authority may be, 
the effect of such system is liable to have 
injurious results upon those interests and values 
which we seek to conserve. The element of 
personal responsibility is sunk in the depths of 
departmental procedure, The system is proof 
against criticism and suggestion. 

This aspect of our subject is especially 
important, in view of the operation of the 
recently-enacted laws, whereby so many more 
old buildings in a state of disrepair are being 
handed over to official charge. The initial 
repair of these works is of the utmost import- 
ance, and no undue speed or want of supervision 
should attend them at this time. 

In general as to repairs the architect is con- 
sulted in order to determine the actual safety 
and probable endurance of an old building, so 
that steps may be taken to prolong its life. 
Everything shall be maintained that is sound, 
and repaired where weak, that will declare the 
history or the evolution of the building, apart 
from all consideration of taste or fashion, and, 
in most cases, of convenience, in order to prolong 
the uses to which the building has been put and 
from which it derives its interest. 

It is no great hardship to adapt current modes 
of living to the domestic limitations of a seven- 
teenth-century dwelling. A medieval church 
having served the needs of a community for 
six hundred years should require no structural 
change to meet any twentieth-century ideas in 
ritual or ceremony. But where enlargement 
is necessary to meet the growth of a congrega- 
tion and maintain the uses of the fabric then 
let all extensions be honest and sympathetic, 
and not imitative. Therefore, all reparation 
should be directed to the maintenance and 


continuance of the historical account. Re 


pairs 
and renewals are part of that story; and should 


be self-expressive. Pressure is frequently 
brought to bear by employers or by promoters 
upon their advisers; but a rigid adherence to 
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tinguished from the old. on an unfortunate 
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be avoided by this precise ios 


imitation 
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employed which are both sympathetic and 


With regard to the business array 7ement 
applicable to works of repair, agrecinents a. 
sonpeiid af ae contracts in the ordinary 

of the term, based upon’ tender, 

are undesirable. It may be possible to estimate 

the value of a new building, but it is highly 

improbable that the full nature or extent ¢{ 

repairs or alterations of old buildings ean 

be anticipated. In the latter types 

is so much risk in venturing apo 

§ Upon 

# contract sum that waste or hardship may {aii 
upon either of the contracting parties, ~ 

It is essentially desirable that where possiljle 
all reparation works be not subject to limits in 
time or outlay. I know of no better system 
than that all labour, plant, and materials should 
be hired or purchased by a builder or by a 
representative of the employer. All statements 
of rates of pay and hours of work of the opera. 
tives, t with all invoices of materials 

t or plant hired, should be rendered by 
the to the a weekly or monthly, 
pep ge may be. To these sums shall he 

portion or percen rate due to 
the aller foc his ane 

The financial arrangements between the 
employer and his agent, the architect, are not 
herein involved. 

In cases, however, where the architect, still 
acting as the agent of the employer, undertakes 
the general advice and superintendence, and, in 
addition, engages the workmen, buys plant 
and materials, and a periodical accounts 
for ent, a special form of agreement 
defining. ths relative positions and responsi- 
bilities of all parties is of the utmost import- 
ance. Architects should, as far as possible, 
decline such conditions, for not only are the 
financial risks to be avoided, but the compre- 
hensive position of adviser, builder, and super- 
visor is untenable, and one which tends to 
eliminate that element of responsibility which 
is so necessary in these operations of building. 


Entrance Detail of National Bank, Sacramento, Cal. (See page 64.) 
Messrs. Willis Polk & Co., Architects. - 


(From the Architectural Record, New York.) 
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hensive, setting out in simple language 
that the builder agrees to build and the employer 
pinds himself to pay, er tions 


aid down by the 
;, It cannot be too often that reasonable 
time is req the efficient execution of 


repairs. It must be admitted that, apart from 
other influences, the survival of ancient works 
js, in a great measure, due to the actual duration 
of building operations, Apart from records, 
this fact is seen in the development of the styles 
of churches and houses. : 

Repairs must be t in their inten- 
tion. It should be remembered that no sound 


t 
work should be disturbed, although ) may 


be anticipated in a few years’ time. pairs to 
walls cannot be and must be executed 
in a wet state, and allowed to set before receiv- 
ing weights, thrusts, or other forces inducing 
movement. Roof and floor timbers having 
been ex to the rains must have reasonable 
time to return to their normal seasoned state 
when the roof coverings are finished. 

Plastering should then be “et undul eet, 
but a long setting _ iow rong 
draughts bend be excluded, as well as heat and 
other elements inducing rapid setting. 

‘The use of mortar in frosty weather is attended 
with risks. Cement is not affected to the same 
extent as limes. 

Shoring is required to support walls or roofs 
subject to movement or collapse, and cannot be 
too carefully or sg ly undertaken ; much 
damage is done by the careless handling of 
timbers. Arches and other openings will require 
centring, which should be designed to counteract 
the thrusts which have caused failures in the 
structure. 

A raking or flying shore es to buttress 
a building where repai ill occupy a long 
period of time should have solid concrete sills, 
so that the timbering be not affected by soil 
movement and that ter and more permanent 
abutment be sec 

Needling must be carefully undertaken, and 
where the old displaced bricks or stones cannot 
be replaced the repair should be carried out 
with different materials, in order to record the 
disturbance and the extent of the work. Shorin, 
should be allowed to stand for a long omen 
before being eased or struck. 

When effectually shored it is frequently 
desirable that the walls of a building be grouted 
before underpinning or other works are 
attempted. 

All shoring which will probably be left in 
position for a considerable period should be 
limewashed, in order that it be more easily 
seen and that the timber be preserved. 

No greater advance has been made in the 
repairing processes in recent years than in that 
of grouting. Many a condemned building has 
been saved and many a weak structure made 
sound by means of thie, and more particularly 
when used under 

The injurious effects of vibrations upon 


National Bank, Sacramento, Cal, (See page 664.) 
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Residence in Sierra Madre, Cal. 


(See page 664.) 


Mr. RB. David Farquahar, Architect. 
(From the Architectural Record, New York.) 


ancient buildings, especially those having rubble- 
built walls, due to fast and heavy modern traffic, 
is a matter of grave importance. The Science 
Standing Committee is investigating this 
question with special regard to belfries. 

It is to that eminent engineer, Sir Francis 
Fox, that we owe so much in the recent develop- 
ment of grouting by mechanical pressure. For 
a detailed account of the history of the grouting 
machine reference should be made to the paper 
which he read before the Institute in February, 
1908. 

Roof protection should be provided to any 
features such as sculpture, carvings, woodwork, 
metalwork, and the like, subject to injury or 
decay by reason of exposure to weather. 

All loose features should be firmly built 
in and wedged up in good mortar, whilst all 
fallen stones, moulded or otherwise, should be 








Messrs. Willis Polk & Co., Architects. 


(From the Architectural Record, New York.) 


collected and presérved from risk of theft ‘or 
damage by traffic. 

It is most important that scaffolding and 
plant generally be utilised in such a way as to 
cause no injury to buildings by its erection and 
removal, For this purpose it is generally found 
that an independent scaffold is to be preferred. 
On first thoughts this type may be thought to 
be more expensive than the attached kind ; but 
inasmuch as cutting away and reinstating are 
avoided the relative costs cannot be said to 
vary appreciably 

It is sometimes found that putlog holes 
remain in ancient walls, in which case an 
ordinary single scaffold may be used. No new 
holes should be permitted to be cut. Thirteenth- 
century flint rubble walls sometimes retain 
putlog holes, and they are formed in stone or 
chalk-dressed openings. These are found in 
stages at intervals similar to those used at the 
present day. In most cases the intervals of the 
— should be adapted to the requirements 
of the actual work. Old putlog holes or resting- 

laces or ledges should have suitable protection 
y straw or sack packings. 

Various types of modern wood and iron 
scaffolding are serviceable in the repair of old 
buildings, but the common is to be preferred to 
the patent variety. Cradles suspended from 
high positions are useful and economical in 
particular cases ; but where the repairs involve 
repeated hoisting and lowering of the plant the 
cost becomes heavier than ordinary scaffolding. 
All scaffolds, however, should have means by 
which architects of all and dimensions can 
easily ascend to and descend from the works 
in progress. 
Although the subject before us is i 
there are occasions when demolition is to be 
faced. No effort should be spared in the 
careful handling and protection of material 
intended either for reuse or removal. Al 
the occasion is rare when a rebuilding with 
materials is entirely satisfactory, it is essential 
to mark or number the stones, timbers, and 
other parts, and to provide due protection. 

When the Tattershall Castle fireplaces were 
taken out an insufficient scaffold was erected, 
and these priceless carved stones were 
upon the ground below, causing many of 
to be fractured Many of long stones 
bonding into the walls were cut off, and other 
mutilations were perpetrated. It is a matter 
of national sonepainiotion that these mantel- 
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pieces have been carefully replaced by Lord 
Curzon in their original position, and, thanks 
to the personal supervision given by Mr. Weir, 
look little the worse for their adventures. 

Pulling down should he deferred until the 
last available moment in cases of necessary 
alteration or enlargement, in order that hope of 
retaining the old werk be not abandoned until 
all alternatives have failed. 

There is, I think, too great an inclination 
amongst architects and constructors generally 
to underpin old buildings, especially those of 
medi#val date. Rubble walls indicate the 
action of roof thrusts or undue movements 
very readily upon the inner and outer surfaces. 
It is then that underpinning is hastily resorted 
to, and it frequently happens that the operation 
has been proved to be unnecessary. It more- 
over involves risk of disturbance to other parts 
which are sound. Underpinning is more effec- 
tual when undertaken generally rather than 
partially. 

It is remarkable how little apparent considera- 
tion was given to foundations of old churches 
and houses. There is no order or practice in 
the ancient method of transmitting building 
weights to the soil. Generally speaking, the 
footings are quite shallow, and beyond contain- 
ing large material are usually without definition 
in the spreadings when such exist. Yet it must 
be admitted by their simplicity that foundations 
were well understood by early builders. 

Tiles.—The repair of old tile roofs is a matter 
deserving our caution. Into the numerous 
methods of laying tiles throughout the country 
it.is not within the intention of these notes to 
inquire. What is of paramount importance, 
however, is the quality, and in this respect I 
would urge the sole use of hand-made sand- 
faced tiles, to the exclusion of machine-made or 
pressed materials. This is necessary for dur- 
ability, apart from the mean thickness and-hard 
lines of the mechanically-produced materials. 
Reference to this subject is, I feel, desirable in 
the interests of clients and architects, judging 
by the many recent failures brought to my 
notice. A Sub-Committee of the Science Stand- 
ing Committee is engaged in investigatin 
failures in roofing tiles, and it is to be ana 
that an early publication of its findings be 
made. 

Old roofs appear to gain in scale and interest 
when the repairs are visible. It is not always 
possible to secure old weathered tiles for 
repairing ancient roofs. Rough, well-burnt 
materials should, however, be used, and the 
tiles should possess considerable “* camber,” not 
only in their length, but in the width. They 
should also have generous substance. 

Mr. Forsyth dealt in a comprehensive and 
thorough manner with the treatment of 
masonry, walling, pointing, plastering, floors, 
and other trades, which have to be dealt with 
in connection with repairs and renovations to 
old buildings, his paper forming one of the most 
complete treatises on the subject which we have 
ever heard, but the regulations of the Institute 
make it impossible for us to give more than a 
cursory and brief reference to some of the ‘more 
interesting parts of a very able paper. 


Mr. Lionel Earle 


(Permanent Secretary of the Office of Works), 
in moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said 


The McNear Residence, Menlo Park, Cal. (See page 664.) 


Messrs. Bliss & Faville, Architects. 
(From the Architectural Record, New York.) 


a protest % 

Monuments branch had carried out its repair 
work, and this was the more remarkable because, 
as they knew, a Government ig sg was 
always fair game to attack, and, further, critics 
often held very strong but somewhat di t 
views on questions involving taste as well as 
construction. It had been said that there was 
too much repairing of ancient monuments. 
That reproach did not apply to the Ancient 
Monuments branch of his Department. Coertain 
buildings, such as Holyrood, Glasgow Cathedral, 
Chelsea Hospital, Somerset House, and Edin- 
burgh Castle, had not been under their care. 
He had, however, now transferred some of these 
buildings to Mr. Peers’s care, and was i 
steps to effect the transfer of all such buildings 
as could be properly classed as ancient monu- 
ments, whether in the occupation of the military 
or of the Government, to the care of Mr. Peers 
and Mr. Baines. It was not the system that 
was at fault, but the methods in dealing with 
them. With a large number of architects in his 





Entrance Detail of Residence, 
Washington, DC. (Sve page 664.) 
Mr. J. Bussell Pope, Architect. 
(From the Architectural Record, New York.) 
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Department there were naturally men who had 
had the expert training which Mr, Peers 
had; but none of these buildings which 
could in any way be classed as ancient monu. 
ments were going to be touched without the 
Ancient Monuments Department placing their 
hall-mark on any work done. 


side: rs movement a em ex 
perts to protest strongly against the over-restora- 
tion which had been carried out by the Minister 
of Fine Arts there, and, having travelled widely 
in Prance, he certainly thought that the great 
fault in the past had been over-restoration. In 
this country, however, their efforts were in a 
contrary direction. He would be glad to give 
permission to any member of the Institute to 
visit the ancient monuments under his care 
before repair and during repair, for they wanted 
to carry out their work in the public gaze and 


ment Act passed last session had given them 
much-needed — to prevent acts of van- 
dalism. His Department had been giving very 
t to the constitution of the 
Advi Boards to be created under that Act 
for , Seotland, and “gs hae of _ 
were now practically completed. He believe 

that when the ae of the eminent men who 
to serve were published, as they 
would be at no distant date, these Boards would 
command universal confidence and respect. No 
name had given him greater satisfaction to put 
that of their distinguished 
President, Professor Blomfield. He had three 
documents in his office which would ultimately 
be published, but which he was prepared to 
show to anyone anxious for information. The 
first dealt with the of limes and sands for 
the general instruc- 
charge of works of 
was a Report upon, 
rough tests undertaken in 
to various stone rvatives. The 
of the treatment of decaying stone due 
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ypresence of sulphuric acid in the air had 
pte much aouty. They had made 
jeularly in the 


House at Westminster, with Baryts 


other ingredients, but the results had 
satisfactory. This decay of stone was 


aioe. | _—— in relation to tte 
F . ation uments, and he 
. the freasury to give him a grant of 
for one, two, or years to institute 
inguiry into this matter. !!° hoped 
the services in this connection of 
Heriot Watt College. He 
; Office to inquire 
Governments of Fraeos 
Italy Greece, merica whetne 
in those eres had ever 
int to combat this serious 
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buildings was one of r i 
for teaching a man how to build modern build- 
ings. An architect reall ought to know every 
trade ongiores in building, ; 

was almost impossible, but for a young archi- 
tect to work on the repair of ancient buildings 
done on right lines was the very best education 
he could possibly have in fitting him to carry 
out modern build properiy. Since living in 
the counter been ig himself, and 
he found that by living on the job he thought 
of things which would never have occurred to 
him had he been sitting in an office with paper 
before him. He believed it would become the 
custom in the future for architects to get a good 
deal more out of the actual work than they had 
done in the past. People asked why there 
should be any objection to renewing old work 
as nearly to the old as possible. ell, a work 
of art was a work of creation, but a copy was 
not creation. In copying they were really 
trying to palm off a building which was not a 
work of art for what actually was a work of art. 
Mr. Turner proceeded to criticise severely the 
replacing of ancient work with new work to 
imitate the old, and, dealing with St. John’s 
College, Oxford, supported the replacement of 
the poe stone with layers of tiles. In so 
doing he said the architect did no falsification 
to the old building, the result was more 
harmonious, and they had more of the spirit of 
the building than = i would had they used 


new stone. 


Sir Francis Fox 

first thanked the Institute for having elected 
him an Hon. Associate, which he took as an 
expression of their confidence in the work he 
had endeavoured to carry out. With regard to 
grouting by pressure which had been recently 
introduced, the great thing was not to put the 
cart before the horse. He had seen several 
lamentable results produced by attacking the 
underpinning of a building before strengthening 
the superstructure. The proper thing was to 
first timber the building to prevent an actual 
collapse, then to blow out the dust, and so on ; 
then grouting it up; and, lastly, if they wished, 
underpin it. Very often if they grouted the 
building, although it was on an unsound 
foundation, there was no necessity to underpin. 
He had used “ tell-tales ” for twenty years, and 
had come to the conclusion that there was 
nothing to equal really good well-made Portland 
cement—generally neat. On a certain building 
he put on 2,500 “ tell-tales,” and 1,500 of them 
had cracked. He was told this was due to the 
drying of the cement, but it was nothing of the 
kind. Plaster of Paris he did not advise. Mr. 
Turner said it was a dangerous thing to rely 
on a single man for a work, and he (the speaker) 
considered that a great deal was to be said for 
the American system of associating an architect 
and an engineer in a great work. 


Mr. Peers 


said that Mr. Forsyth had laid down what he 
called certain fundamental principles with 
regard to the repair of ancient buildi They 
would all that any repair Id be 
sufficient, but that was rather begging the 
question, as they all had different ideas of what 
sufficiency meant. As to the P spas a of 
; a fae! was afraid he did not agree. 
t was the ve thing in regard to re 

He was not oucbing as a Government ofheial, 
but he did think that the great harm which had 
been done in this country had, as a rule, been 
done by independent restorers. If they were 
t» begin with real fundamental principles they 
inist proceed in this way: If they took an 
ancient building they had i 

preservation 


manent é 
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consider. ’ must not im e 


yours and which was roofless, 
mortar gone out of the 
hey had to make that —— 
’ ar as they did so they alte 

the building as it came to them and they could 
ot | .. If they left the building to decay 
till it fell down, well and good, but that was 
not their duty. If some of the repairs of the 
Office of Works seemed at times brutal, they 
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t which was going on, whereas those 
which were ruined were dead. With the latter 
class of building they strengthened it by bond- 
ing and grouting. When they came to a 
church or a house still being need they had an 
entirely different problem to consider. They 
had tc perpetuate the building, but it must be 
perpetuated as a living building, and one 
adapted for the use of the present generation ; 
and he certainly thought the history of the 

resent generation had as much right to express 
itself in the building as the past. That was 
one of the questions on which Mr. Thackeray 
Turner and himself would never agree. His 
feeling was that they must put in what they 
considered best for the building. The other 
day he went down to Tattershall, where Mr. 
Weir was making the Castle habitable. There 
the windows had lost their tracery, and 
Mr. Weir was putting in stone tracery, which he 
(the speaker) considered perfectly right. The 
objection was raised that a hundred years hence 
people would say, “Look at this beautiful 
fifteenth-century window!” They could not 
legislate for fools, and no one at present was 
misled by the work of the past. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Weir had used a different kind of 
stone for its lasting properties, and the result 
was extremely good. Of course, the great point 
was that of stone decay, and, if they could once 
preserve the life of old stone, all the other 
questions would go, but as they could not 
preserve it they must do something. Mr. 
Thackeray Turner said they would shock 
modern susceptibilities if they had put in new 
stonework on St. John’s College, Oxford, but 
they had also to consider the susceptibilities of 
those who would come after, and fifty years 
hence the new stone would look like the old. 
What the tiles and cement would look like he 
did not know. His view of St. John’s College 
was that they should not touch a single stone 
they could avoid, but where the building was 
absolutely in danger they should put in as good 
material as they could find. As a matter of 
fact, there was not an original stone on the 
front of Westminster Abbey, and if there had 
been gonerations of Mr. Turners the front 
would be all tiles and cement. 


The Chairman 

said he did not think people who had to carry 
out restorations should look at it from an 
wsthetic point of view entirely. After all, what 
had been put into a building was part of its 
history, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred he thought that history should be 
left intact. He had a striking instance in his 
mind where a chapel was adorned with 
magnificent panelling, and the eminent 
architect employed moved the carving by 
Grinling Gibbons and put in his own Gothic 
work. He did not care whether it was Grinling 
Gibbons or commonplace ee 2 Tt all — 
to make up the history of the building, and in 
ma heoragutng cases out of a hundred should be 
left alone. ; : 

The motion was heartily carried. 


Mg. Forsyth, 

in reply, said he could have supplied Mr. Earle 
with protests, but he was so interested in the 
work of the Office of Works that he did not 
want to disturb them. He did not think 
there were deficicncies in the Office of Works, 
but he felt’ that if they were to put 
buildings, originally erected as separate buildings 
and with no connection with one another, under 
a system of repair it. would produce unfortunate 
results unless they went on the right course 
of independent treatment. By independent 
treatment he meant that all b should 
have separate treatment. Tattershall had 
been mentioned, and he suggested that the 
Institute. should invite either Mr, Weir or 
Lord Curzon to give them an account of the 
work, which was most interesting. 
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Sheffield Society of Architects aad Surveyors : 
Town Planning. 

Mr. P. Abercrombie delivered a lecture to 
members of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors, at Sheffield University on the 
llth inst., on “The Architectural Aspect of 
Town Planning.” After a brief allusion to 
examples of Roman and Renaissance town 
planning, the lecturer remarked that the com- 
parison of Renaissance town planning with 
ornamental gardening was significant, for there 
could be little doubt that the influence exercised 
by gardening on town planning was really great. 
All the features were evolved in gardens before 
they became the stock-in-trade of the town- 
planner. The earliest piece of “ popular” town 
planning in Europe was represented by the 
Champs Elysées at Paris, which was originally 
purely a drive through the park for the French 
King to approach his private garden. When 
one called to mind the gorgeous effects of the 
avenues of Paris one was astonished to realise 
how many of them were purely garden features. 
Of more purely architectural conceptions the 
most notable example was the Place de la 
Concorde. The Rue de Rivoli represented the 
most autocratic control that had ever been 
exercised architecturally over a modern street. 
Of less architectural importance, but of con- 
siderable interest, was the town planning of the 
west evd of Berlin carried out by Frederick 
William I., about the year 1730. The Unter 
den Linden was a royal garden or park feature 
incorporated in the town. The plan prepared 
by Wren for the rebuilding of London avoided 
the architectural errors both of Berlin and 
Washington. He did not think any man had 

roduced a better plan in many respects than 

ren’s plan; it was better than a good many 
Continental ones. The housing sequel to 
architectural planning was not manifest during 
the slow and sedate growth of the eighteenth 
century, but with the sudden industrial develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century, and in Germany 
particularly since 1870. it had had disastrous 
effects. The density of population per inhabited 
house in Berlin was extraordinarily higher than 
it was in London, Paris, Liverpool, and Sheffield. 
The traffic salvation in the English industrial 
towns had been found in the old country roads, 
which had given at least some lines of guidance 
in the building of the towns. The lecturer said 
that with the passing of the Town Planning 
Act a new era had opened for the future of 
English town development. If the architec- 
tural profession was left out in this matter he 
thought the profession was itself to blame. 
Housing, too, was drifting out of the hands of 
the architects, and he thought for the sake of 
the country in general it was a pity that archi- 
tects had not some say in the matter. 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
A general meeting of this Society was held at 
the Leeds Institute on Thursday, December 11. 
Mr. G. Fredk. Bowman np 29 the chair. A 
per, illustrated by lantern slides, was given by 
r. T. E. Eccles, F.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool, the 
subject being “ A Holiday in the Val d’ Aostoa ” 
(Northern Italy). The route described extended 
from Martigny, by way of Oresiere and St. 
Bernard’s Pass, over the Alps, and down the 
Val d’Aostoa, by _ of Ivrea, Biella, Orofa, 
Vezclay, Novara, and finishing at Dijon. The 
slides depi many excellent compositions 
from a pictorial t of view, and included 
examples of architectural work of a high 
standard. The meeting was well attended, and 
concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
lecturer by Mr. G. W. Smithson, A.R.I.B.A.., 
seconded by Mr. H. 8S. Chorley, F.R.1.B.A. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. ws 
The quarterly general meeti of 
i alee wae held on the 10th inet. in the 
ar ge fy chambers, 115, St. Vincent-street, 
Mr, A. N. Paterson, A.R.S.A., President, in the 
D2 
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chair. The Secretary reported the —- 
of the Council with regard to the matters 

with since the previous general —. The 
following were the principal items :—{1) - 
out of Fearne eg st di od 
with the Town Clerk in ne 
bridges over the Clyde and the Kelvin, altera- 
tions at the Tron Steeple and new tramwa, 
shelters, and with the Clerk to the Parish 

in regard to new buildings for Chryston 
Epileptic Colony; (3) the Bo agers of 
Messrs. George Bell & Alexander W: as 
representatives on the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the Royal Technical College ; (4) corre- 
spondence in connection with the dra u 
of a form of contract applicable to Scoth: 
generally, with adjustment of the relations 
between the various trades concerned, with the 
Faoulty of Surveyors, the Building Trades 
Employers’ Council, the Building Trades 
Exchange, Ltd., and the Scottish Building 
Trades Federation. Attention was also drawn 
to the coming lectures by Sir John Stir 
Maxwell and Professor Riley, of Liverpool, an 
to the dinner of the Institute to be held in 
February next. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland : 
Modern French Architecture. 


At a meeting of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland, held at the Rooms in Frederick-lane, 
Dublin, on December 11, Professor W. A. 
Seott, A.R.I.B.A., in the chair, a lecture on 
“Modern French Architecture” was read by 
Mr. P. Cart de Lafontaine. 

In the course of his lecture, which was illus- 
trated with lantern slides, the lecturer dealt 
with the historical aspects of French arciiitec- 
ture, and mentioned that the present School 
of the Beaux-Arts in Paris was the descendant 
of the Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, founded by Colbert in 1648. The 
history of the succeeding period was briefly 
sketched, the lecturer pointing out the notable 
characteristics of modern French architecture 
as shown by the buildings of the last two 
centuries in Paris and the principal French 
cities. The variations of style were, he said, 
almost as considerable as was the case in this 
country and in England. The earlier period 
of the eighteenth century was succeeded; by 
an age of architectural archeology, which, in 
turn, gave place to native art, in which was to 
be found a close approach to the principles of 
the earlier French architecture. The lecturer 
next dealt with the buildings of modern times, 
and showed illustrations of the various types. 
Addressing himself to the practical side of 
present-day architecture in France, he said the 
two great institutions which exercised a strong 
influence on the style and character of the 
buildings were the Société Centrale and the 
Société de la Architectes Diplémes. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer, 
on the motion of Mr. Caulfeild Orpen, R.H.A., 
seconded by Mr. Harold Brittain. Addresses 
followed, in which Messrs. J. H. Webb, R. M. 


Butler, F.R.I.B.A., H. Hill, A.R.LB.A., of 
Cork, H. G. Leask, and others took part. 
The President announced that Mr. T. 


Hudman had rejoined the Association, and 
referred to the recent election of Mr. R. Caulfeild 
Orpen as President of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland. The honour was of 
peculiar interest to the A.A.L, as Mr. Orpen was 
their first President seventeen years ago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Registration ef Architects. 


Sre,—Perhaps the following oceurrence may 
be an inducement to those members of our 
profession who are not supporters of the princi 
of Registration to change their opinions. We 
recently prepared a large number of schemes 
for the erection of electric theatres, which were 
ultimately abandoned for financial reasons, 
and were compelled to sue for our ¢ in 
the County Court. On the advice our 
solicitor we submitted our account in fullest 
detail, charging 10s. for a visit to the County 
Hall and consultation with the officials there. 
In summing up the learned judge picked out 
this charge as monstrous, saying, “Of course, a 
solicitor can make a charge, but I never heard 
of an architect making such an exorbitant 
charge.” As we are over half an honr’s journey 
from the County Hall and time was occupied 
there necessarily, it would be interesting to 





THE BUILDER. 


know his honour’s opinion as to the value of 
an architect's time and why it should be worth 
ARcurrecrs, 





less than a solicitor’s. 

London, E.C. 

The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved 
Grn;—3 think your readers will be Aabooaated 
sh git oS 
wor '° ‘ = 

It completed its first year on July 13 last, 
and at 


date there were 1,606 subscribing 
members associated with fa ng nbe 
ily i and at the date of 


about 1,900. The membership 

solely to those employed in the architectural 
and surveying professions. In addition to the 
subscribing members there are sixty honorary 


m rs. 

When the Society was formed I ventured to 
predict that it would prove advantageous to 
those concerned, for two principal reasons, 


viz. i 
of the 


(i.) That the average health 

members, as a class, would 

_ (ii) That the proportion of persons pass. 
ing out of the category of insured persons 
would be higher than in non-technical 
professions and businesses; and that, as 
@ consequence, the funds available for 
benefits, in addition to those provided by 
the Act, would be larger than in societies 
with a miscellaneous membership. 

These anticipations have been amply fulfilled. 
During the year under review benefita have 
been payable only for six months. In that 
period the actual sickness and maternity 
experience of the Society as compared with the 
estimates of the Government actuaries is as 
follows :— a 


Actuarial estimate ... .. 83 


d, 
1 
Actual payments 8 


on? 





Leaving a saving in practice 
as compared with estimates 
of bi ate s a ae 6S 

Thanks to the generosity of the Royal Insti- 
tue of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, the Architectural Association, tho 
Society of Architects, and the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association the cost of launching the 
Society has not fallen apon its membership 
funds, as these five institutions subscribed £220 

between them for this p x 
The cost of the ordinary administration is 
about 2a. _ per head, as compared with the 
sum of 3s. 5d. per head allowed under the Act. 
The satisfactory figure at which it has been 
kept is due to the united efforts of the Secre- 
tary and the Committee. In this connection it 
should be mentioned that no member of the 
Committee has accepted any fee or expenses in 

connection with his attendance thereat. 

lf the saving on the sickness benefit (as com- 
pared with the Government estimate) and the 
saving on the administration are added 
together a surplus of £509 17s. 11d. is arrived 
at on the year's working. In this connection 
it should borne in mind that (as before 
stated) the sickness benefit has only - 
able for six months, and therefore there heal d 
be a greater ~——. oo this year if the 
general health of members remains the 


same. 

The number of persons who have ceased to 
be members of the Society, owing to their 
passing out of the category of insured persons, 
commana upon the rise in their incomes, 
LE) 

In view of the very satisfactory nature of 
these figures I have every confidence in urging 
all persons who are in architects’ and 
surveyors’ and are eligible for member- 
ship to join the Society. 

Grorce CorDEROY. 
Chairman of Committee of Management. 
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It should always be 
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or committees of experts my 
unworkable undesirable quite 


Builders and their merc ts are the prinei 
— under present defective system 
they cannot about reform of them. 
abe or they have done it long ago 
bodies could lead the way if rightly 
influenced in the pro direction, and Private 
vere owners soon follow if the results 
root of evil is not to be found 
<a oa but in the fact that compere’ 
i724 
others intimate 
wig ton tenders that they wil] ave 
nearest to the middle of a series rather than the 
lowest, and better results would 


uickly @ 

experienced estimators would ave nothiee & 
fear from the » and there would 
be no longer the temptation to “ knock of ” 
5 or cent. from an estimate already 
too low in order to obtain the work, 
would be trying to arrive at the correct 
the lowest. The wide 

and lowest tenders 


requent as now, and bett 
results and better work might be expected 


here. ; 

Builders would cease to have the terrible 
of working “against the grain” all 

a job which they sometimes have now 
discovering when too late that their 
tender is far below their competitors, and 
architects and owners would not be 
troubled with the fee that they may be 
helping some unfortunate individual along the 
road to bankruptcy. 

Let me illustrate my point with a familiar 
simile. 


HW 


Su the King’s Prize at Bisley was 
for ing the target at the bottom, 
instead of the mi many bullets would fall 
short of it ther, but by aiming at the 
middle, if they do not actually get a bull’s-eye 
every time, best shots are seldom far away 
from it. 


So it is with tendering; the experienced 
estimators are not far from the real 
value of the work, vee | that is what building 
owners, public or private, should endeavour to 

btain i 


ve. 
If public “bodies could be induced to adopt 
this principle they would soon discover it to 
be the right one, and private owners would soon 
copy their example; there would then be no 
Ba for standard prices nor committees of 
experts, and estimators would be free to exercise 
their skill and knowledge to the fullest extent. 
Eqgurras_e VALve. 


The Value of Thatched Roofs. 
Sre,—Farmers, landowners, and al] who love 
the country must feel an interest in this 
subject; and a copy of a little pamphlet 
recently issued bgt gladly be sent by me to 
a 
" = — roofing for all kinds 


of stock is emphasised by men of the highest 
authority, as well as its general utility, and 
economy in the long run, for houses, barns, and 
pepe: § ings ; 

in rural 


J 





while its beauty and fitness 


cannot be . 

I am inclined to think that the complaint of 
the scarcity of men to do the work is exaggerated, 
for in many districts there are plenty of good 
thatchers ; # recent Devon directory gives 123 

alone, and I know that they 
ange Apo And, needless to sy, 
when the demand increases lads will leam 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Sketches from New York. 


HESE two sketches are from an 
interesting collection of very able 
and effective drawin by Mr. 
Henry P. Kirby, of New York. 

The sketch of the east end of the Cathedral of 

St. John the Divine gives an excellent idea of 

the building from this point of view. 









Design for Cheshunt College. 


Tae plan was difficult to work out, because 
of an old sewer running across the middle of 
the site, and because arrangements had to be 
made for including about twenty sets of rooms 
in the first scheme and two later extensions of 
ten each. The design shows a) — building 
with stone dressings, grou rather com- 
pactly in order to lave ample space for two 
tennis-courts at the south-west corner ; another 
tennis-court near the tutor’s house and plenty 
of garden for the President. A feature was 
made of the large lecture hall on the first floor, 
with an entrance tower adjoining on the south 
side, and the library and chapel on the north. 
The tradesmen’s entrance to both the College 
kitchen and the tutor’s house was kept well 
away from the men’s rooms. Only three sets 
of rooms faced exclusively north. All the 
others were planned to get sunshine during the 


whole or part of the ~~ 
ASTWELL GRAYSON. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge : 


Quadrangle. 

Tat Governing Body of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, has recently been adding some 
sixty sets of rooms for unde uates and two 
sets of rooms for Fellows. ese are contained 
in an L-shaped block of buildings with’ seven 
staircases, and this L forms two sides of a‘quad, 
and the third side by the cloister shown in our 
illustration to-day, together with a porter’s 
lodge, and this cloister, in its turn, is connected 
by a subway to the main College on the other 
side of Emmanuel-street. 

The fourth side of the quad is open to 
Emmanuel-street, so as to let as much light and 
air in as. possible. 

Generally speaking, the lower portion of the 
building is faced with Weldon stone, with sawn 
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Small Holding Cottage at Sproughton, 
Suffolk. 
Mr. B, Weir Schultz, Architect. 
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The Small Cottage. 
Mr. B. Weir Schultz, Architect. 


are fitted with steel casements and leaded 


glazing. 

Mr. Wm. Saint, of St. Barnabas-road, 
Cambridge, is the builder, and Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, of 2, Great Smith-street, Westminster, 
the architeet. 





Oswaldtwistle Carnegie Library : 
Selected Design. 

As the site occupies a prominent position in 
the town, and the view from the main street 
will look directly on to the angle of the building, 
this appears to be the obvious position for the 
entrance, which has been treated as the 
dominant feature of the elevations. As the 
staff will consist of one person only, whose 
usual position will be at the lending library 
counter, it was essential that the plan should 
be arranged so that every part of the building 
could be supervised from that point. The 
building will e faced with local stone, the base 
and the wall around the garden being of grey 
granite. The roofs will be covered with thic 

y Burlington slates, and the flat roofs will 
be of reinforced concrete covered with asphalt. 
Internally, all walls will have tiled dadoes and 
be plastered above, while the joiner’s work will 
be stained green and varnished. The floors will 
be of concrete covered with wood blocks. The 
architect is Mr. F.. Quentery Farmer, of Staly- 
bridge and Coventry. 





The Cheap Cottage. 


Tue plans and elevations reproduced in the 
Plate show a replica of the Letchworth Cottage 
(illustrated December 5), forwhich an order was 
given before the pom Cottage Exhibition was 
opened, and the buil ing was finished in time 
to enable Og og of it to be exhibited on 
the walls of the tchworth Cottage in the 
autumn of 1905. 

It differs in plan from the latter in having 
a detached catth-cloest, which made it possible 
to provide an entrance lobby as shown, the 
larder being arranged off the scullery. This 

lan, therefore, solved the same requirements 
to which Mr. Arnold Mitchell applies his 
“ Standard Cottage B,” but with the addition 
of the entrance lobby off which the stair starts. 
Both the possibility of having an inner door 
and its position.in the living-room improve the 

The _ = for 

‘ng hats and coats in the lobby is an 
aes which should not be overlooked even 
house. The construction of = 
cottage was otherwise the same, except t at 
the timber-framing was covered with steel 
lathing rendered with two coats of cement and 
limewhited, and a flat roll-edged tile was used 


worth prize cottage, but 9 in. shorter, and the 
i the rooms correspo 

pre ‘oad cubic ga asked for by the 
Exhibition authorities. The contract price, for 
which it was completed, including drains and 


ground level. 
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cesspool, was£148. This cottage is at Downton, 
near Lymington, Hants. 

The sheet of details reproduced on the same 
Plate are those belonging to the replica erected 
@ year or so later at Lingfield, in Surrey. This 
is a somewhat larger coti built to house a 
coachman, and cost £199. The walls were 9 in. 
thick, rendered with cement outside and the 
hollow plinth, as shown, was used to enable 
(by means of a damp-course at two levels) the 
joisted floor to be kept down to near the 
I This saves two or three courses 
of brickwork, and is a device that may well 
be adopted in buildings other than so-called 

cheap cottages.” The longitudinally trussed 
purlins are also very useful in domestic work, 
and, if carefully arranged, will often save having 
recourse to costly trussed rafters or principals 
in quite large buildings. Another development 
of the same constructive device is to truss and 
frame up the ridge of the roof itself. The 
rafters may then be hung or spiked on to the 
ridge in such a way that it is impossible for 
them to have any thrust on the walls on which 
they rest below. There are limitless possibilities 
in constructive detaile «ven in simple domestic 
work for the trained architect who thinks in 
stresses as he designs and plans. The brick- 
built fireplace figuring among these details was 
referred to in my letter of December 5. Perhaps 
it is worth adding that the grate-front shown 
on the drawings may be reduced to two iron 
bars bent so as to enable them to be built in 
with the firebricks, one about 14 in. above the 
brick hearth and the other 2 in. above that. 
The arch-bar should not be more than about 
2 ft. 3 in. above floor level. F. W. Trovp. 





We also reproduce on p. 674 the working 
drawings of some cottages erected by Mr. R. 
Weir Schultz in 1907 on small holdings in 
Suffolk. These cottages are admittedly a 
reproduction of Mr. Troup’s Letchworth type 
of 1905, with some slight variations in arrange- 
ment and sizes of rooms. Mr. Schultz had 
been building cottages on this plan of two 
rooms and scullery downstairs and two bed- 
rooms over for many years previously as 
gardeners’ cottages to country houses, but 
these cottages were a little more claborate in 
external design and !ess cui as to cost (we hope 
to illustrate one of these, built in Hertfordshire 
in 1898, in a future number). He was so 
impressed with Mr. Troup’s economies as shown 
in his Letchworth cuttage that he followed it 
in essentials in these cottages for small holdings, 
Even here the cottages were not required nor 
designed to be starved of essentials that make 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
occupants. Hence ample space was allowed, 
and a reasonable finish was permitted. The 
ground floors are raised well above the sur- 
rounding ground on good concrete and brick 
foundations, which go 15 in. below the surface. 
The studding is covered on outside under the 
weather-boarding, with .a well-lapped water- 

roof lining made by the Ruberoid Company. 

he weather-hoards are not on'y lapped, but 
rebated as well, so as to give a tighter joint. 
The ground-floor ceilings are all plastered under 
the joists, and the upright studding is all lathed 
and plastered inside. In order to avoid break- 
ing the plaster, a sawn fillet is placed round the 
two rooms under ceiling level to take nails for 
hanging pictures. The living-room fireplace is 
finishes round with faced brickwork, and has 
a 9-in. by 9-in. tile hearth. The back kitchen 































Small Holding Cottage near Hadleigh, 
Su’ folk. 
Mr. R. Weir Schultz, Architect. 
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Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 
Design by Mr. Hustwell Grayson, F.BIB.A. 



































Cheshunt College, Cambridge, 
Design by Mr. Hastwell Grayson, ¥.8.1.B.A. 
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‘s floored with 9-in. by 9-in. tiles. The eaves 
are kept well up above the heads of the ground. 
. windows, so as not to cast a shadow and 
floo! witt ws, * 
darken therooms. The living-room is adequately 
lighted by windows on two sides, so that there 
ample light for cooking by at the range and 
is arn lig hich 
for genera domestic purposes which a room 
lighted only at one end cannot have. The 
upper bedrooms have both got fireplaces, and 
these rooms are pig epee by three-light 
windows, the two side ts hinged at sides and 
the centre light at top for ventilation. The 
studding at sides of bedrooms measures 4 ft. 9 in. 
to start of slope of roof, which allows good room 
for a chest of drawers or for other furniture and 
for the bedheads. The small fireplaces are 
formed in the building of the walls of a width 
of 9 in., with firebricks on edge and solid fire- 
brick sills and a simple ost ag honwe 4 a few 
pence, is fixed in by stout ag at the 
joints of the brickwork. ends of bricks 
project flush with face Bl yp so that rio 
wood moulding is ued round fireplaces. 
The roof is covered wi rebated boarding, tile 
fillets, and pantiles, The living-room has a 
close and open self-setting range, with oven and 
boiler with tap, and a small Suffolk range is 
provided in the hack kitchen for use in the 
summer, and also a portable copper. 

A sink is also fitted i discharging over a 
guiley outside with pa | FO 
emptying slops on to, and a drain is taken to 
a built cesspool, from which the waste water 
is pumped when required for use on the land. 
A fresh-water storage tank is provided, with 
suction-pipe pump, over sink in scullery 
This tank was required on account of the water 
not rising by gravitation ta the roof. In some 
cases where the water did so rise the under- 
ground tank was dispensed with and a cistern 
placed in roof. 

The rain-water is collected at one end into 
a galvanised iron-covered tank with overflow. 

These cottages were not put out to tender, 
but were built by a local builder employed by 
the proprietor, who was developing the estates, 
and the inclusive costs, with all the various 
extras mentioned and others, was £190. 

The aim was not to get a cheap cottage, but 
a comfortable one at a fair price, which would 
have a rental not exceeding £10 a year. 

Shorn of all the extra. work and material 
which go to the making of a comfortable and 
liveable cottage as distinct from a cheap one, the 
prices of these cottages could be reduced to a 
sum which would compare favourably with the 
prices quoted in our last number; and, if put 
out to competitive tender and built in numbers 
at a time, the price could be still further 
reduced. 

It seems ridiculous to say absolutely that 
cottages can be built within about the same 
sum everywhere, as a great deal depends on the 
cost of material, carriage, and labour, and the 
organisation of the work, which things may 
vary the price as much as 20 per cent. in 
different localities. 

These weather-boarded cottages are preferred 
by the smallholders to other brick cot 
which were erected on adjoining holdings at 
greater cost. 

In order to show that this t has been in 
general use previous to the Ba ication of Mr. 
Mitchell's plan, we illustrate another variant of 
the same plan built by Mr. Schultz at Ascot 
last year, and it would be possible to show 
other plans on these lines of cottages built by 
other architects in different parts of the country. 
This being so, there seems no real basis for the 
claim put forward by Mr. Mitchell to call this 
type of cottage his * Standard ” cottage or to 
require a licence from everyone who builds it. 

The plans now illustrated are not claimed as 
copyright, and the authors raise no objections 
to these being utilised without fee or licence. 
_We also illustrate plan of a cot Mr. W. 
Curtis Green made and submitted in a com- 
petition for labourers’ cottages for the Irish 
Land Commission in 1907, the cost not to 
exceed £130. The co was built in 1908 
in Cornwall unfortunately. The design was 
oe —_ seeing Mr. Troup’s cottage at 
etcoworth, 
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THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


At an Examination in Sani Science as 
appli d to Buildi and Public Works the 
following three tes were granted certifi- 


;{tc: Messrs, L. Barnard (Leatherhead), 
L. M. Chignall (East Dulwich), C. Dear (Pad- 
dinc‘on). At an Examination for Inspectors of 
Nu'cnces thirty-seven candidates were certi 
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MEETINGS. 


Aes Moxpar, Decemper 22, 
veraity of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ The alaces ar 
Churches of France.” 5 p.m. —" ” 
Tvuespary, Decemprr 23. 
The Institution of Civit Engineers.— Discussion on 


pever, “ Cyelical ges of Temperature in a Gas- 
gine Cylinder,” Professor E. G. 
W. A. Scoble. 8 ee 
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COMPETITION NEWS, 


Tt must be understood that the owt h 
are printed as news, and not as chaste S that, 
while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


The list of current Competitions is printed on page 688. 
Extension of Rutherford College. 


At a recent meeting of the Rutherford 
College Committee it was decided that, acting 
on the adjudicators’ report, the work for 
extension of the College would be placed in the 
hands of Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., of New- 
castle, whose plans were selected by « the 
Committee, being professionally assisted in the 
assessing of the competition by Mr. T. Edwin 
Cooper, F.R.L.B.A. 


Lord Wandsworth’s Orphanage. 


Lord Wandsworth, who died in the early 

rt of 1912, left over a million sterling to 
ound an orphanage to bear his name. The 
trustees have had much difficulty inf finding a 
site suitable for the building, but have now 
concluded negotiations for the acquisition of 
the Long Sutton Estate, Winchfield, near 
Basingstoke, Hants, and have obtained the 
approval of the Charity Commissioners. There 
are about 1,000 acres of land, and it is probable 
that a competition will be instituted, under the 
control of an assessor, to obtain designs. The 
trustees favour several buildings rather than 
one large one; and special provision will be 
necessary for teaching the children trades by 
which they can afterwards support themselves. 


Proposed New Masonic Hall, Nottingham. 


The Committee of the Provincial Grand 
Lodge of Nottinghamshire have received nine 
sets of drawings in response to their invitation 
for designs for the New Masonic Hall, Lodge 
rooms, and other buildings. The competition 
is limited to practising architects who are sub- 
scribing members to any Lodge in the province. 
Mr. Robert Evans, F.R.1.B.A., of Nottingham, 
is the assessor. 


Morley-road U.M. Church and Schools, 
Doncaster. 

In the competition recently held for this 
building the designs submitted by Messrs. 
Jeorge Baines & Son, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
London, were placed first. The portion of the 
scheme to be erected at present is estimated to 
cost about £4,500. 

Coventry Technical Institute. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects must not take 
part in this competition, because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the 
published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for architectural competitions. - 


,™ 
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GENERAL NEWS. 








The Christmas Holidays. 

Next week the Builder will be published on 
Wednesday, the 24th inst., and to ensure atten- 
tion all communications should reach the Editor 
not later than first post on Tuesday morning. 


Appointment. 
Mr. H. A. Purchase has been oe 
‘ding Surveyor to the Birmingham Corpora- 
tons. inss 1903 Mr. Purchase has held the 
position of Deputy-Surveyor to the Corporation. 


Registration. 


ve been asked to publish the followin 
‘sane to the Associates of the Roya 
Institute of British Architects as to the Regis-. 
tration proposals of the Council of the R.1.B.A.:— 
“ We have for an informal meeting of 
Associates to take place at the Royal Institute 
for exchange of views relative to the Council & 
posals now before the members of the Roy: 
Fascitute. The meeting will be held in the 
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Great Gallery of the R.I.B.A. on Tuesday, 
December 30, at 7.30 p.m., and all Associates 
interested in the ee are cordially invited 
to be present.—Rosert Arxrxson, G. L. 
Etxineton, K. Gammett, Epwix Gun, 
E. Staxtey Hatt.” 


International Building Congress. 


The fourth International Congress of 
Building and Public Works is to = held at 
Berne from August 23 to 27, 1914, under the 
— e of the Swiss Federal Government. 

e following questions are to be brought 
forward i—{1) Collective work contracts. 
International eventual regulations for the 
convention reports between associations or 
syndicates of employers and working men’s 
organisations. (2) Technical instruction. 
(3) Strikes and lock-outs. Search for practical! 
means ot doing away with these conflicts. 
(4) Seaffoldings and hoardings. Study of their 
construction from a technical point of view, 
and with regard to the safety of workmen 
thereon. : 


The King Charles Statue. 


The Secretary of the Royal United Service 
Institution has forwarded to the Westminster 
City Ceuncil a copy of a resolution reeommend- 
ing that in the event of its being found necessary 
to remove the statue of King Charles I., now at 
Charing Cross, a site should be found for it in 
the centre of Whitehall, immediately in front of 
the Banqueting House. The Law and Parlia- 
mentary Committee recommend that the 
Secretary of the Institution be informed that, 
as far as the Council are aware, no definite 
proposal has been made for the removal of the 
statue. 


Australia and Art. 


At the last dinner of the Authors’ Club Mr. 
Bertram MacKennal, A.R.A., the Australian 
sculptor, was the guest of honour. Mr. 
MacKennal, speaking of sculpture from an 
Imperial standpoint, said Australia would always 
produce artists. The climate would breed them, 
for an untamed country where Nature was nude 
and not covered by the obliterating finger- 
prints of man had a message for the soul ready 
to receive it. What a chance Australia had 
with her proposed new capital! He had no 
idea what that would be, but there had never 
heen a greater opportunity in modern times. 
The divorce of sculpture from architecture he 
thought was due to the great new industries 
which grew up everywhere during the Victorian 
era. An architect now designed niches and 
pedestals on his buildings, and knew they 
would never be filled. The Commonwealth of 
Australia intended to alter that so far as their 
building in the Strand was concerned, for they 
had voted the magnificent sum of £25,009 for 
the decoration of that building with mural 
paintings and sculpture by Australian artists.— 
Times. 


a 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 19, 1863. 


REPRESENTING a cottage interior at 
Aylesbury :-— 





Cottage Home in Buckinghamshire. 





*,* Are we right in considering our illus- 
trations have*improved in the last fifty 
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The Small Cottage. 
Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.B.1.B.A., Architect. 
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THE LIABILITY OF BUILDING 
OWNERS AND CONTRAC.- 
TORS FOR DAMAGE TO 
PERSONS AND PROPERTY. 


T sometimes hap that during the 
] course of building operations outside 
persons who are parties to the building 
contract are themselves injured or sustain 
damage to their property owing to some cause 
or other connec with the works. Such 
damage will usually, fall under the headings of 
negligence or nuisance. 
Negligence. 

“ Negligence is the omission to do something 
that a reasonable man, guided upon those 
considerations which ordinarily regulate the 
conduct of human affairs, wees P do, or doing 
something which # reasonable man would not 
do. The defendants might have been liable for 
negligence, if, unintentionally, they omitted to 
do that which a reasonable person would have 
done, or did that which a person taking reason- 
able precautions would not have done ” (Blyth 
v. Birmingham Waterworks Company, 11 Ex. 
781). But there can be no legal negligence 
unless there is a breach of a duty to abstain 
from negligence ; such a duty may arise either 
from contract or from the circumstances in 
which the parties are placed. In Le Lievre v. 
Gould (1893, 1 Q. B. 497) Lord Esher said :— 
“The question of liability for negligence cannot 
arise at all until it has been established that the 
man who has been negligent owed some duty 
to the person who seeks to make him liable for 
his negligence. What duty is there when there 
is no relation between the parties by contract ? 
A man is entitled to be as negligent as he pleases 
towards the whole world if . owes no duty to 
them. Under certain cireumstances one man 
may owe a duty to another, even though there 
is no contract between them. If one man is 
near to another or is near the property of 
another a duty lies upon him not to do that 
which will cause a personal injury to that other 
or may injure his property.” 


Nuisance. 

Nuisance has been defined as “the wrong 
done to another by unlawfully disturbing him 
in the enjoyment of his property, or in some 
cases in the exercise of a common right” 
(“Pollock on Torts”’). Instances of nuisance 
are obstructing a highway, blocking the 
approach to a man’s house, causing such noise 
as renders a house inhabitable in ordinary 
comfort. In Harrison v. The Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company (1891, 2 Ch. 409) 
Lord “Justice Vaughan Williams said :—‘ It 
frequently happens that the owners or occupiers 
of land cause, in the execution of lawful works 
in the ordinary user of land, a considerable 
amount of temporary annoyance to their 
neighbours; but they are not necessarily on 
that account to be held guilty of causing an 
unlawful nuisance. The business of life could 
not be carried on if it were so. For instance, a 
man who pulls down his house for the purpose 
of building a new one no doubt causes consider- 
able inconvenience to his next-door neighbours 
during the process of demolition ; but he is not 
responsible for a nuisance if he uses all reasonable 


o* nd skill to avoid annoyance to his neigh- 
Mane’ by the work of demolition. Nor is he 
lable to an action, even though the noise and 


dust be such as would constitute a nuisance if 
the same, instead of being caused for the 
purpose of the demolition of the house, had 
en caused in sheer wantonness, or in the 
*xecution of works for a purpose involving a 
om ‘nent continuance of the noise and dust. 
or the law, in judging what constitutes a 
— does take into consideration both the 
odject and duration of that which is said to 
constitute the nuisance.” It is, of course, 
ray ‘ible within the limits of this article to 
‘al more fully with the subjects of negligence 
and nuisance as a whole. The present purpose 
— consider when the building owner and 
"hen the contractor is the party liable to be 


sued. 

Contractor Only Liable. 
: h cases where the work is lawful and of 
uch a character that if carried out with 
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due care and skill no injury to persons or 
property would in the natural course of events 
occur, the contractor, and not the building 
owner, will be liable. And if that portion of 
the work out of which the damage arises is 
being carried out by a subcontractor, the sub- 
contractor, and not the contractor, will be 
liable, the subcontractor standing in the same 
relation to the contractor as the latter does to 
the building owner. If, however, the building 
owner retains control of the operations, or 
personally interferes with them, then he is the 

person responsible. In the case of Rapson v. 

Cubitt (9 M. & W. 710) the defendant, a con- 

tractor, had entered into a contract to carry out 
various operations at a certain house, and, 
amongst other things, alterations and improve- 
ments in the gasfittings. The defendant sub- 
contracted with B., a gasfitter, to do the work in 
connection with the gasfittings. In consequence 
of B.’s negligence a large quantity of gas escaped 
and exploded, and in so doing seriously injured 
the plaintiff. It was held that the defendant was 
not liable. In the case of Reedie v. The London 
and North-Western Railway Company (4 Ex. 
244) the defendants were empowered by an Act 
of Parliament to construct a railway, and 
employed a firm of contractors to do a portion 
of the work. The defendants retained the 
right to dismiss incompetent workmen employed 
by the contractors. During the progress of the 
work, owing to the negligence of the contractors’ 
workmen, the plaintiff's husband, who was 
passing along a road, was struck and killed by 
a@ heavy stone which fell from a travelling 
truck. It was held that the defendants were 
not liable, and that the fact that they were 
entitled to dismiss incompetent workmen did 
not alter the case. “ But this power of removal 
does not seem to vary the case. The workman 
is still the servant of the contractor only, 
and the fact that the defendants might have 
insisted on his removal if they thought him 
careless or unskilful did not make him their 
servant.” In Knight v. Fox and Henderson 
(20 L. J. Ex. 9) the defendants, who had 
contracted to construct a tubular bridge across 
a highway in London, subcontracted with C. to 
erect the necessary scaffolding, the defendant 
finding the materials, including the gaslights. 
C. was employed at a yearly salary by the 
defendants to attend to their general business 
in London, but he was paid a further sum of 
£40 for this work. C. kept separate books, and 
himself engaged and paid the men employed in 
erecting the scaffolding. One of the poles used 
in the work was so placed as to form an 
obstruction on the pavement, and by reason of 
the obstruction being insufficiently lighted the 
plaintiff fell over it and broke her leg. After 
the accident additional lights were put up, and 
these were paid for by the defendants. It was 
held that the defendants were not liable. “C. 
was not the servant of the defendants for this 
urpose. As to the contract for the scaffolding, 
io was quite independent. It is the same as if 
the defendants had contracted with a third 
person.” 

Injury Owing to Falling Tools. 

In the case of Pearson v. Cox and others 
(2 C. P. C. 369) the defendants, B. & B., a 
firm of contractors, entered into a contract 
with the defendant Cox, who was the owner of 
certain land to erect certain buildings thereon. 
After the outside of the house was finished 
B. & B. removed the hoardings. B. & B. 
employed S., a plasterer, under a subcontract 
to do the inside plastering. A workman 
employed by S., in walking along a plank, 
cau it to spring, and so throw down a 
straightedge which was standing against a 
plank. The tool fell out of the window and 
injured the plaintiff. The jury found (1) that 
the defendants did not fail to keep up the 
hoarding as long as the public safety required 
its continuance; (2) that the injury to the 
plaintiff was not caused by such failure; (3) 
that the injury to the plaintiff was caused by 
the negligence of the defendants B. & B. in 
not providing some other protection for the 
public. The plaintilf ~— Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge said :—‘ I am of opinion that 
this judgment ought to be affirmed. The build- 
ing was up to a certain time protected by a 
hoarding, which was then removed ; and the 


jury have found that further protection by the 
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hoarding was unnecessary, therefore nothing 
turns on its removal. There remained, how- 
ever, certain internal work to be done by the 
subcontractor, and his man put a tool called a 
straightedge against some aia, which were 
afterwards en, and this caused the straight- 
edge to fall out of the window and hurt the 
plaintiff. The plaintiff has brought an action 
against the builders of the house, and not 
against the plasterer whose servant was using 
the straightedge. In my opinion such an 
action cannot be maintained, The case against 
these defendants was put upon two grounds— 
first, that the falling of the straightedge was a 
thing for which they were personally respon- 
sible; secondly, that there was a general duty 
imposed on the defendants to guard against 
accidents. But that must mean accidents which 
could reasonably be foreseen, and there was no 
evidence that this was such an accident. No 
doubt the accident has happened, and may 
happen again, but the falling of a tool in this 
manner is not such a probable accident in the 
plastering of the interior of a house that it 
could reasonably have been foreseen.” In the 
recent case of Padbury v. Holliday & Greenwood, 
Ltd. (28 T. L. R. 494), the facts were very 
similar to those in the last case, the defendants 
employing subcontractors to put metallic case- 
ments into the windows. A casement was 
blown to by the wind, in consequence of which 
an iron tool, which was on the sill, fell out and 
struck the plaintiff. The tool was not placed 
on the sill in the normal course of work. The 
jury found :—({1) That the falling of the tool 
was a thing which might reasonably have been 
foreseen by the defendants having regard to the 
character of the work being executed by the 
subcontractor ; (2) that the defendants ought 
reasonably to have foreseen such a possibility ; 
and (3) that the defendants did not take pre- 
cautions to avoid such a possibility. Judgment 
was given for the plaintiffs, and the defendants 
appealed. In the course of his judgment Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moultun said :—‘ That in this 
case the tool was not placed in the window-sill 
in the normal course of doing the work which 
the subcontractors were employed to do. The 

fact that the work which was being done was 
work to the window seemed to him to be 

immaterial. He thought that the case would 

have been the same if the work had been purely 

internal work. He could see no reason for 

saying that the operation of putting the case- 

ment into the window caused the tool to be 

placed on the window-sill or to fall off. The 

injury here was caused by an act of collateral 

negligence on the part of a workman who was 

a servant of the subcontractors, and not of the 

defendants, and the defendants were not liable 

for the consequences of that negligence. He 

therefore thought that the appeal should be 

allowed and judgment entered for the 
defendants.” 


Control by Owner. 

It is impossible to say precisely what amounts 
to control by a building owner or what amount 
of interference by him is necessary to render 
him liable. The case of Steel v. South-Eastern 
Railway Company (16 C. B. 550) affords an 
interesting illustration on this point. There F. 
pers with the defendants to construct a 
railway embankment, for which —— he had 
to excavate a road. In so doing he cut into 
a culvert, water from which overflowed on to 
the plaintiff's land and damaged his crops. The 
week was carried out according to plans 
furnished by and under the superintendance of 
P., the defendant’s surveyor. F.’s foreman, in 
giving evidence, said :—‘‘ I had orders to go on 
from P. P. was the person who told me what 
to do. But I was the responsible person to 
determine in what manner that which P. 
directed me to do should be carried out.” 
Evidence was also given that P. had directed 
the foreman to cut through only half of the 
road at once, and that the flooding was the 
resuit. of the workmen having cut through the 
whole road at once. It was held that the 
defendants were not liable. Mr. Justice Cress- 
well said :—‘* The person who did the work 
proved that he was employed by F. If it 
could have been shown that the plaintiff's land 
was flooded in uence of something done 
by the orders of P., the company’s surveyor, it 
might perhaps have been said that that was the 
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same as if P. had done it with his own hands, 
and the company would have been ble. 
But it seems that the order given by P. was to 
do the work in a different manner from that 
adopted by F.’s men.” 


Lending Services of Workmen. 


Where the contractor lends his workmen to 
a subcontractor he does not thereby render 
himself liable for the negligence of his workmen 
whilst under the control of the subcontractor. 
The same principle, of course, applies where the 
building owner lends his workmen to the con- 
traetor. ‘“ Where a person lends his servant to 
another for a particular ee the 
servant for anything done in t 
employment must be dealt with as the servant 
of the man to whom he is lent, although he 
remains the general servant of the man who 
lent him” (Rourke v. White Moss Colliery 
Company, 2 C. P. D. 205). “The question is not 
who procured the doing of the unlawful act, 
but depends upon the doctrine of the liability 
of the master for the acts of his servant done in 
the course of his employment. We have only 
to consider in whose employment the man was 
at the time the acts complained of were done in 
this sense—that by the employer is meant the 
person who has a right at that moment to 
control the doing of the act” (Donovan vt. 
Laing Warton and Down Construction Syndi- 
cate, Ltd., 1893, 1 Q. B. 629). A test is: 
“Did the defendants retain the power of 
controlling the work?” (Sadler », Hemlock, 14 
E. & B. 570). 


Building Owner and Contractor both Liable. 


Where the work is in itself lawful, but is of 
such a kind that it may be reasonably expected 
that its execution may cause injury to persons 
or property unless steps are taken to guard 
against such consequences, both the building 
owner and contractor will be liable if damage 
ensues on the principle that no man can shift 
his legal responsibility on to another's shoulders. 
When a man employsacontractor to do work of 
such a kind he takes upon himself the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the contractor takes all 
proper precautions; it is no excuse to say that 
he did not know that the contractor was or was 
not doing this or that. Whether “ the building 
owners knew of it or not does not matter, 
because if they did not know they ought to 
have known of it” (Hill v. The Tottenham 
Urban District Council, 79 L. T. 495). And in 
Hole v. The Sittingbourne and Sheerness 
tailway Company (30 L. J. Ex. 81) Lord Chief 
Baron Pollock said :—‘ It is his duty to know 
what is being done and to see that no mischief 
is arising or injury occasioned, He cannot say 
as a sufficient answer: ‘I have contracted 
with a party to do it according to the proper 
course and therefore I am not liable 
for any negligence or damage, but he is.” Of 
course, a8 in the last case, the same principles 
as to contractors and subcontractors apply; if 
in the cases quoted for “ building owner,” 
‘contractor ”’ is read, and for “ contractor” 
‘ subcontractor,” the principles laid down will 
hold equally. In the case of Bower rv. Peate 
(1 Q. B. D. 321) Lord Chiet Justice Cockburn 
said :—‘‘ The plaintiff and defendant were the 
owners and occupiers of two adjoining houses, 
and it appeared that, prior to the rebuilding of 
the defendant's house, as hereinafter mentioned, 
the walls and foundations of the plaintiff's house 
went to a lower level than those of the 
defendant's. The defendant, having deter- 
mined to pull down his old house and to build 
another on the same site, proposed to carry the 
foundations and walls of his new house te a 
lower depth than those of the plaintiffs, for 

which purpose it would be necessary to excavate 
and remove the soil which, before the alteration, 
was adjacent to the plaintiff's house and land 
and by which it had ees supported. In order 
to do this without injury to the plaintiff's 
house the well-known practice of underpinning 
or some other safe mode of supporting or 
shoring the plaintiff's walls and soil during the 
operation, would, as was well known, have to 
be resorted to. For the purpose of rebuilding 
the house and executing the other 
works the defendant entered into a contract 
with the builder named R., by which R. con- 
tracted to do all the necessary works. The 
contract contained the following clause :—' And 
the said R. further agrees to take upon himaelf 
the risk and responsibility of and 
supporting, as far as may be necessary 
adjoining buildings affected by this po Lal a 
during the progress of the works, and to make 
good any damage that may be sustained by the 
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to defective un or want of other support 
to the plaintiff's soil and walls, in the course of 
these — uries occurred to the 

ntiff's house gave rise to this action. 
© question was made on the argument as to 
the right of the ee oe 
adjacent soil of defendant for his house, nor 


gs 
Hl 
eee 
ffs 
| 
-# 

i 
sitet 


of care in shoring or o' 

— house. . .. ip specter de- 

endant’s contention may, as it appears to us, be 

placed on the following namely :—That 

a man who orders a to be executed, from 
inj 


consequences to his neighbour must 


by employing someone else—whether it is the 
contractor employed to do the work from 
which the danger arises or some i 
person—to do what is necessary to prevent the 
act he has ordered to be done from becoming 
wrongful. There is an obvious difference 
between committing work to a contractor to 
be executed from which, if properly done, no 
injurious consequences can arise and handing 
over to him work from which mischievous 
consequences will arise unless ventive 
measures are adopted. While it may be just 
to hold the party authorising the work in the 
former case exempt from liability for injury 
resulting from negligence which he had no 
reason to anticipate there is, on the other 
hand, good nd for holding him liable for 
injury ca by an act certain to be attended 
with injurious consequences if such co 

are not, in fact, prevented, no matter t 
whose default the omission to take the necessary 
measures for such prevention may arise. . . . 
The wrongful act was an act done by the order 
and authority of the defendant—in other words, 
was the act of the defendant—and no man can 
get rid of liability of — occasioned to 
another by a wrongful act by seeking to throw 
the responsibility on an agent whom he has 
employed to do the act. agent may no 
doubt be responsible, but the responsibility of 
the principal is none the less. . . . Weare 
of opinion that our judgment should be for the 


plaintiff.”’ 
Ancient Buildings. 
When ancient buildings—i.ec., buildings more 
than twenty years old—adjoin each other there 


is a right to support not only as in Bower v. 
Peate from the adjacent land, but also from the 
buildi themselves. In Lemaitre r. Davis 


uildings 
gag c. D 281) the plaintiff was the lessee of 
certain premises known as the Mitre Tavern, 
one side of which there was a vault, which 
belonged to, and was occu with, the Mitre 
Tavern. Over the vault of 
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he 
— gpm err protection for 
from ai direct or indirest Ord Davis free 


. dam 
rk one te ree” 00 as to how 
of Davis that the injuries : pacha on behalf 


if th > co . 
carried out with due care, t bet sae ne been 
pete yey of were necessiry under — _ 
and that consequently he w Neng 
hie a8 not liable 
— Vice-Chancellor Hajj 
comes the esti 
defendant Davis 18 liable {for 1 ue ey eis 
Sonal of the wronged en ie iO ist 
act of the contract 
which ne recon Davis - not romponsile 
. . . work. were t i “ . 
defendant Davis in the fleets seas 
ecg and nna a and specification, 
— read, taken to include th 
cbjected to an bing god phich wer 
done under them. 

n Davis, doing the work with ~ 
assistance of a contractor, was doing his own 
— and ~ect his — to see that the 

were ne and that certai 
were either by Seal oe 
agent, by ——- to — any injury to 

8 vault. Such precautions w 
The defendant Davis cannot shift 
bility from himself by saying that 
he em @ contractor and that it was his 
act. It would be a strange thing if 
were allowed to escape from liability 
altering their premises and erecting nev 
buildings b “we that they minslened ss 
tractors fications which were drawn 
up for their nee and that the contractors 
only were liable for any injury which might 
ha See oe hold that both defendants 

are fiable for the injury which was done.” 
Party Walls. 

In the case of Hughes v. Percival (8 A. (. 443) 
“the defendant was the owner of a house 
adjoining the plaintiff s, and between them there 
was @ y wall, the property of both. The 
def ts house also adjoined a house belong- 
ing to B., and between them there was a party 
wall. The defendant employed A., a con- 
tractor, to down his house and rebuild it 
on a plan which involved the tying together of 
the new house and the party wall between it 
plaintiff's house, so that if one fell the 
other would be damaged. In the course of the 
work A.’s workmen, in fixing a staircase, 

ligently and without the defendant's know- 

, cut into the wall between the — 8 
house and B.'s, in consequence of which the 
defendant’s house fell, and in falling dragged 
over the wall between it and the plaintiff's 
house. The cutting into the party wall was 
not authorised by the building contract. 
Lord Blackburn said :—“ The first point to be 
considered is what was the relation in which 
defendant stood to the plaintiff. It was 
admitted that they were owners of nag 
houses between which was party wal, tie 
erty of both. The defendant pulled down 

and had it rebuilt [on the plan stated 
above}. The defendant had a right to utilise 
the wall, for it was his property as well as 


intiff’s—a r would not have had 
such a right. But I 
the 


— 
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ink the law cast upon 
defendant a duty towards the plaintiff 
I do not think that that duty went s° far as to 
require him to provide that no damage abso- 
lutely should come to the plaintiff's wall from 
the eo he thus made of it, but I think that 
duty went so far as to require him to see = 
reasonable skill and care were exercised in these 
operations, which involved a use of the party 
wall, it to this risk. - 
: Was the operation during ¥ - 
nae pegs oi t 
i d be 0 
reasonable care and skill ote a i : 
party or it is not dispu 
on of skill in doing this, oe 
caused the damage ; and it is not dispute 
men who did it were intending to wey 
on which they were employ . 
defence was directed to this: that Ae 
seotanstor was pound not 000.00) é 
without written authority and that there i 
‘at all to cut into the party mn 
not that could prevent the act am - 
done from being in breach of the defen 
Dangero"* Works? 
"Watson said :— The ade’ 
ie a : hich 
operations which he contemplated, and ¥ 
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any danger from 1 


lights went out N. 
Plaintiff one eveni 
was lighted only 
thereby injured, 
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em that N. we 
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lighted. Lord 
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had employed a contractor to execute, 
pl such a8 W necessarily or possibly 
-oneril the stability of the party wall if no 
imperu he : 
recautions Were used; nor does dispute 
that it was incumbent upon him to see that 
these operations were safely carried out by 
the contractor, What he allege was that 
ail these hazardous operations had been brought 
to a safe termination months before the oceur- 
rence which resulted ——-* the plaintiff's 
house. Now, looking at terms of the 
contract and the specifications, I think it does 
appear that extensive structural operations, 
fraught with obvious risk to the pay wall in 
question, had been carefully and successfully 
executed ; and if I had been able to come to 
the conclusion, in fact, that after these were 
completed there remained nothing to be done 
by the contractor which could reasonably be 
supposed to involve danger to the party wall I 
should have been disposed to decide for the 
defendant. I do not think that the combina- 
tion in one contract of operations hazardous 
and operations in no reasonable sense hazardous 
can affect the character of these operations or 
impose upon the employer legal duties and 
liabilities to which he would not have been 
subject had he employed a different contractor 
for each operation. But I am not satisfied 
that the fitting up of a wooden staircase from 
the basement floor of the defendant's tenement 
to the cellar was an operation which could 
occasion no risk to the party wall. It was an 
operation which might be executed in at least 
two different —_ either by cutting @ groove 
in the party wall and inserting in it one of 
the wooden stringers supporting the stair or 
by leaving the wall untouched and fixing the 
staircase outside of.it. I see no reason to doubt 
that the latter method would have been 
unattended with ng, 1 to the wall against 
which the stair was to be placed or to the party 
wall in which the plaintiff is interested. The 
other method was, as the result showed, attended 
with serious danger to both these walls, and I 
cannot find any suggestion to the effect that 
no one could have reasonably anticipated that 
a workman might cut the wall in order to let in 
a stringer. The statement which was very 
strongly and repeatedly made regarding it is 
that the cutting of the wall was unnecessary, 
and was not only unauthorised but positively 
forbidden. Unnecessary it certainly was, 
because the staircase might have been a 
fixed without interfermg with the wall. 
Unauthorised and forbidden it also was in this 
sense, that by the terms of the contract and 
specification the contractor was bound to leave 
the wall untouched. But the terms of the 
contract and specification are of no relevancy 
as in a question with the plaintiff. If there 
were any reason to sup that an ordinary 
workman entrusted with the job might cut 
into the wall the defendant took a very proper 
precaution when he bound his contractor not to 
cut it, but he failed in his duty to the plaintiff 
when he permitted the contractor and his 
workmen to neglect that precaution. I am of 
opinion that the defendant could not establish 
a good defence to the plaintiff's claim by simply 
proving that it was not in the least necessary. to 
cut the wall and that the contractor was under 
an obligation not to do it. It ap to me 
that he could not eseape from liability unless 
he further proved that it could not have been 
reasonably anticipated that any workman of 
ordinary skill in such operations, who was 
neither insane nor dishonest, would have 
dreamt of cutting the wall.” 


Sewers. 

In Blake v. Thirst (8 L. T. 251) the defendant 
contracted with a local authority to construct a 
‘wer, and subsequently entered into a sub- 
contract with N., by which N. agreed to do all 
the excavation, lighting, and watching. In, 
order t» earry out his work N. had to dig a 
hole in a publie road, and accordingly did so. 
Light from neighbouring shops gave what was, 
in N.’s opinion, sufficient light to guard against 
any danger from the hole, and ol the shop 
lights wont out N. put up the usual lights. The 
Plaintit! one evening fell into the hole while it 
Was lichted only by the shop lights, and was 
thereby injured, Seiquens was given for the 
Plainti‘?, and the defendant ap , on the 
ground that N. was the person , as it was 
ls duty to see that 
aiited. Lord Chief. Baron Pollock “erg A 
_ 4¢ seems to me @ plain case. The 
in the road which wa is eause of the injury 
vas made by the defendant under his i 
direction. The hole so dug was not protected, 
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watched, or properly lighted, in consequence of 
which the accident occurred, and I think the 
defendant himself is liable for it.” And Baron 
Bramwell said :—‘‘ One way of looking at this 
case is: Had the defendant a right to control 
the work in which the things necessary were to 
be done? If he had (and [ think he ) then 
it appears to me he is liable. The defendant 
agreed with the local authority to do the work 
required; he then sublet the excavating, 
watching, and lighting to one other person. But 
suppose the defendant had made two contracts 
for it, one to one person to make the excava- 
tion and another to someone else to watch 
and light it, would he not then have been 
liable? So he is in the same way liable now, 
although there is only one contract.” In 
Burgess v. Gray (14 L. J. C. P. 185) the 
defendant, who was the owner of certain houses, 
employed P., a contractor, to construct drains to 
connect them up with the common sewer. 
P.’s workmen left a quantity ot gravel and soil 
on the roadside, a portion of which was sub- 
sequently removed by a workman employed by 
P. and paid at so much per lead _P.. charged 
the sum so paid to the defendant. It was 
shown that the defendant was constantly on the 
spot superintending the work, and that when 
his attention was called to the obstruction he 
said he would have it removed. The judge told 
the jury that if they thought that the defendant 
had handed over all control of the work to P. 
he was not liable, but that if he had personally 
retained any control then he was liable. The 
jury found for the plaintiffs, and on appeal it 
was held that “there was evidence quite 
sufficient to satisfy the jury that the matter was 
under the personal control of the defendant.” 


Work in Itself Unlawful. 

Where the work to be done is in itself unlawful 
then the building owner and contractor both are 
liable. In the case of Ellis v. The Sheffield Gas 
Consumers’ Company (2 E. & B. 767) W. 
contracted with the defendants, who wished 
to lay gas-pipes in a certain street in Sheffield, 
to open the necessary trenches, and after 
the gas-pipes had been laid to fill up the 
trenches and make good the surface and 
flagging. In filling up the trenches W. left a 
mound of rubble on the footpath. This mound 
was admitted to constitute a public nuisance, 
the detendants having in that particular case 
no authority to open up the street. The 
plaintiff fell over the mound and broke her 
arm. Lord Chief Justice Campbell said :—‘ I 
am clearly of opinion that if the contractor 
does the thing which he is employed to do the 
employer is responsible for that thing as if he 
did it himselt. In the present case the 
detendants had no right to break up the streets 
at all; they employed W. to break up the 
streets, and in so doing to heap up earth and 
stones so as to be a public nuisance, and it was 
in consequence of this being done by their 
orders that the plaintiff sustained damage. It 
would be monstrous if the party causing another 
to do a thing were exempted from liability for 
that act, merely because there was a contract 
between him and the person immediately 
causing the act to be done.” 


Work Done under Statutory Authority. 

Where the work to be done is authorised by 
statute, then, provided that the powers given 
by the statute are not exceeded, and there is 
no negligence, neither the building owner nor 
the contractor will be liable; but if the powers 
given by the statute are exceeded, or the work 
was not necessary to carry out that which was 
authorised by the statute, then the same 
principles as those stated above will apply. A 
good illustration is afforded by the case of 
Joliffe v. Woodhouse (10 T. L. R. 555). There 
the plaintiff was the tenant of a house which 
adjoined one belonging to the defendant. The 
defendant pulled his house down, intending to 
rebuild it, and it was then found that the party 
wall between the two houses was not strong 
enough to support the new house, and accord- 
ingly the plaintiff served the defendant with a 
notice under the Metropolitan Building Act, 
1855, of his intention to down the party 
wall. The wall was pulled down in February, 
and the new wall was com in the following 
August. The defence was that the acts com- 

ned of were done under statutory authority, 
and that as the defendant had i Px 
competent architect and contractor to ee 

he was not nsible for unreasonablh 

delay in com loting the work comm 7s 
negligenee. rd Justice Lindley said re fa 
was said that the defendant was not lia r 
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he injury caused by the delay in rebuildi 
because he had employed a proper architect a 

a proper builder and that they were responsible 
for the negligence, if any, which gave rise to the 
delay. A person who sought to knock down a 
party wall tor the purpose of rebuilding it had 
a right to do so both at common law and b 
statute, but it was his duty to rebuild it with 
reasonable dispatch. Here the plaintiff had a 
cause of action against the derendant for a 
breach of that duty, and it was no answer to 
say that the defendant had delegated that duty 
to another. A man could not delegate a duty, 
and the class of case in which an employed had 
engaged @ competent contractor was not held 
liable for the negligence of the contractor had 
.no application. e defendant might employ 
@ contractor if he chose, but that did not 
enable him to 4 £9 rid of the duty which he owed 
to the plaintiff.” 

Indemnity. 

Of.course, the contract may provide that the 
building owner shall.be indemnified by the 
contractor for any loss he may be put to by 
reason of any damage which may result. An 
interesting case. in which such a clause was 
inserted in the contract is that of the Ilford 
Gas Company v. the Ilford Urban District 
Council (67 ¥. P. 365). Here the defendants 
entered into a contract with J., a contractor, 
by which the latter agreed to carry out certain 
works, including the construction of a new 
sewer in a highway known as Green-lanes. 
The contract provided that the work should be 
carried out according to the plans and specifica- 
tions and according to such working and 
explanatory drawings and instructions as 
should from time to time be furnished by the 
defendants’ engineer, and that the contractor 
should make such alterations, additions, and 
omissions to and from the works as described in 
the plans and specifications as he should be 
required to do by order in writing from the 
clerk of the Council or the engineer, and no 
others. Clause 7 was as follows :—‘ Any 
damage or loss which may happen to the works, 
or the materials, implements, or tackle therein 
used during the progress thereof, which shall 
arise from theft, spoiling, decay, waste, rain, 
or fire, shall be made me by the contractor to 
the satisfaction of the engineer without any 
extra charge. And the contractor shall save 
the District Council harmless and indemnified 
from all claims and actions for, or in respect of, 
any damage or injury to persons or property 
arisi from or occasioned by the neglect, 
default, or misconduct of the eontractor, or of 
any person employed by the contractor, or 
otherwise howsoever from or by the execution 
of the works.” In the course of constructing 
the sewer J., in three different places, met with 
a gas main belonging to the plaintiffs. The 
gas main was at an average depth of 2 ft. under 
the surface and: the sewer trench 12 ft. The 
engineer gave J. a written order to place “‘9-in. 
brick piers and concrete under gas -main in 
Green-lanes,’ and the order was carried out. 
Some little time after, when the sewer trench 
had been filled in, the plaiatiffs discovered that 
the gas main had been fractured at two out of 
the three places where it had been met with 
and that there was a considerable escape of gas. 
The action was brought for damages for the 
defendants’ negligence in the construction of 
the sewer, The defendants brought in J. as 
third party against any damages that might be 
recovered against them. Judgment for £200 
was entered to the plaintiff:, and it was held 
that J., whether he had been guilty of negligence 
or not, was liable to indemnify the defendants, 
and accordingly judgment was entered against 
him for (1) £200; (2) costs payable by the 
defendants to plaintiffs; (3) the defendants’ 
own costs in defending the action; and (4) the 
defendants’ costs ot the third pees ee 
From this judgment J. appealed, and the 
was allowed. Lord Justice Vaughan Williams 
said :—‘* The whole case really turns now upon 
the construction of the contract. Since the 
matter was before us on the last occasion an 
issue has been tried by a jury, and the issue was 
this: “Whether the injury complained of was 
due to the nature of the work which the third 
party as contractor was bound or directed to 
execute, or whether the injury was due to the 
mode in which the work was executed.’’ And 
the result of the finding of the jury is that the 
injury complai of was due to the nature of 
the work the contractor 
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absolutely limited to the question of the con- 
struction of Clause 7. Before I deal with the 
very words of this clause I wish to make one 
observation about a case like the present. We 
have got a case in which there ia a — 
owner and a contractor, anid by the terms 
the contract the pence Tp = poe accord- 
ing to plans pre y an archi or engineer 
otending a behalf of the building owner, and 
is bound to obey the instructions of that engineer 
or architect, and is not allowed to.do any works 
at all excepting those which are thus prescribed. 
Prima facie it is plain that the responsibility 
for injuries arising from the nature of the 
prescribed work must rest upon the building 
owner. Speaking for myself, I may say that 
when once you luvs arrived at that state of 
things, when you come to construe the clauses 
in the contract, you should not relieve the 
building owner of the prima facie liability unless 
he has used words in the contract which make 
it perfectly clear that it was the intention of the 
contracting party that he should be so relieved. 
cm I now turn to Clause 7 and see what it 
says. It runs thus [the learned judge read the 
clause set out above}. The argument on behalf 
of the local authority who seek to make the 
contractor liable is that we ought to construe 
the words ‘execution of the works’ as meaning- 
the fact of the works having been executed, a 
really whenever the proposition was put to [the 
counsel for the defendants] did they mean to urge 
upon the court that such a construction ought to 
be put upon this clause as to make the contractor 
guarantee that the prescribed works should be 
sufficient for the object intended. They always 
shrank from going that length. But if you do put 
upon the words ‘ execution of the works’ here 
the construction that they ask for they are 
bound to accept that proposition, which is 
involved in the question I have mentioned, as 
being the necessary outcome of the construction 
they seek to put upen it. The strongest 
argument which was urged upen us here to 
make us put that construction upon these words 
was: It was said if you do not put that con- 
struction upon these words you are giving no 
meaning at all to the words ‘or otherwise 
howsoever from or by the execution of the 
works,’ because it was said really if you limit 
the words ‘execution of the works’ to the 
process of execution you are limiting the 
responsibility of the contractor to what counsel 
called his common law liability—that is, his 
liability for his own neglect, default, or mis- 
conduct. I cannot agree with that. It seems 
to me that these words * or otherwise howso- 
ever from or by the execution of the works’ 
considerably enlarge the liability beyond his 
common law liability. -I think what these 
words meant was this: that during the execution 
of the works the contractor was to take upon 
himself the liability for any accidents which 
occurred during that period—that is, during the 
period of the works, and there would be all sorts 
of liabilities which might arise to the contractor 
during the progress of the works without any 
neglect, default, or misconduct on his part or 
on the part of his servant. I think that not only 
was that the intention with which these words 
were put in, but I think that it was very reason- 
able to put them in. While the worksare actually 
being executed the contractor is obviously the 
man who must have within his knowledge how 
everything happened, and it is only reasonable 
to say that the care of the works and the 
responsibility for what happens during their 
execution shal] be thrown upon the contractor. 
But that is a very different thing from, on the 
one hand, snying the continshes aunt only a 
common law liability and is only left liable for 
neglect or default, or, on the other hand, from 
saying that the contractor is to be responsible 
for everything that occurs from the mere fact 
of the works having been executed in accordance 
with the prescribed plans, and, under those 
circumstances, it seems to me that the proper 
lega! vesult in this case is to say as this particular 
damage resulted really merely from the existence 
of the works the loca] authority are not entitled 


to any indemnity from their contractor in 
respect thereof.” 


Damage Due to Water. 


In the same case, in the course of his judgment, 
Lord Justice Stirling gave an instance of damage 
for which, under such circumstances, t 
contractor would be responsible :— There 
might, in the execution of works such as these, 
arise many liabilities which would not be 
covered by those words at all. I will merely 
suggest one which occurs to me: The soil 
is disturbed. It is not left in its natural 


‘Parliament which are 
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SANITARY NOTICES. 


Ir is by no means easy either for builders 
or property owners to keep themsel 
acquainted with all the details of the Acts of 
in the interests of 
ublic health. -To un the “ statutes at 
rge” is difficult enough for a lawyer; while 
it is almost impossible even for him to follow 
all the private Aets which give wide powers to 
municipal Corporations in t parts of the 
country. If it is difficult for the lawyer to keep 
pace with current legislation, how much more 
difficult is-it for the layman? Indeed it often 
eS ee ee y is first 
nae mgs with the pro of a new 
Act by receipt of a notice calling upon him 
to effect some improvement at considerable 


a 
large factory and a model vi in the neigh- 
bourhood of a borough in the received 
notice from the Town Clerk calling u him 
; in improvements. He was. 
ordered to provide water-closets in his 
within a month. If he failed to comply the 
Co tion were to be at liberty to do the 
work tad shetes is aaek 96 As it was 
holiday-time, he let the notice “lie on the 
table” for three weeks, when he consulted his 
solicitor. It was then found, on looking at the 
statute which gave the Corporation power to 
serve the notice, that there was a right of a 
to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction wi a 
fortnight of the day when the notice was 
served. The fortnight, of course, had elapsed 
before the manufacturer awoke to a sense 
his liability, and there was no power in any 
Court or person to extend the time. In the 
result he was advised that there was nothing 
for it but to comply with the notice. The 
moral of this case is that as soon as a sanitary 
notice of a novel kind is served the recipient, 
whether he be builder or isearse: Eager Id 
at once consult a solicitor as to hi 


a: 
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LEGAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COLUMN. 
Note.—Answers to inquiries in this column 
are furnished plete Aia gio strictly on the 
understanding that no legal liability or respon- 


sibility of any kind is aecepted or incurred thereby. 
Correspondents who desire to 

column, while : ’ 
addresses in full to the Editor, should also give 
@ nom de plume under which the inquiry can be 
answered. 


tising as an architect within the radius and 
for the period mentioned would y 
held to be void on the ground of public policy, 
as not being reasonably necessary for the pro- 
tection of the employer. 

Awscrent Licuts.—(a) Prima facie a covenant 
to keep in substantial repair would carry the 
— on the bag part ftom the 

inage in question. ‘regard, however, 
to the mete woman that the drains had not 
been good for years before the commencement 
of the tenancy in question, the principle of 
Proudfoot Hart would apply to 
this case, and regard w be to the 
condition of the ises at the commencement 
of the lease, and the ‘tenant's liability miti- 
ate | accordingly. 

. (b) As to whether the terms of the lease covet 
all dilapidations depends entirely actual 
wording of the ing covenants. If there are 
full painting papering covenants, followed 
by © sovenat Se eet ae 
end of the term in complete in 

with such foregoing covenants, the tenen® suet 
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Justices Swivren Eapy and Puaateo 


Posimaster-General’s Action a 
ain: 
The Postmaster-General agaiest hares 
ee Urban “gh Council, _ 
case was rd on Mon ; 
appeal of the Palliiastor-Genak en “Sie 
decision of the Railway and Canal all 
sioners, consisting of Mr. Justice Basie” 
Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy, and gir * =~ 
Ww ) in relation to differences aoe 
had arisen between the Post Office sad rp 
Hendon Urban Council as to placing tele or 
es and wires in certain roads within ‘he 
ee pon of the Council. sae 

t appeared that there wer " 

‘thin the Council’s fariediction — 
been laid out, but none of which at the date of 
the action had then been taken over “the 
Council. The postal authorities desired to 
place — caged and poles along those 
roads, usuai a 1 or 
authority, which the Council dontned oghe 
The case then went before the County Cour 
Judge, when the Council raised the point tha: 

e roads never been dedica } 
public, and the County Court ian Series 
deci in favour of the Council, the Post. 
master-General appealed. The Council ad 
mitted that the three streets were public roads. 
and that as regards one of them notices had 
been served upon the frontage owners requiring 
them to make up the roads. The only point 
whieh the Court had to decide was whether 
the roads were under the contro! of the Council. 
Sect. 13 of the Act provided that where anvone 
was responsible for the repair of the road the 
consent of such person must be obtained before 
any poles or wires could be placed over or 
along same. It had been contended that the 
roade, not having been taken over by the local 
authority, were not under the Counel’s control: 
but, on the other hand, it was contended by the 
pegsn gabagpesrap that the gc to repair 
the was not necessary in deciding whether 
the road was under their .ontrol. 

Mr. Justice Bankes and the Commissioners 
held that the present case could not be distin- 
guished from that of the Reigate Rural Council 
case, in which the Divisional Court had held 
that a street did not come under the control 
of a local authority until it was taken over, 
and they entered judgment in favour of the 
i 804 Council, but, in the circumstances, 
without costs. 

hig Maggs domgenaien ee Botiesioe Govere) 
and.Mr. Bremner ap in support of the 
appeal; and Mr. Foote, 
Goddard for the District Council. 

The Attorney-General, having dealt ex 
haustively with the statutes bearing on the 
subject, contended that the “body having the 
control of the street’? was an expression %& 
used in the statutes which covered the high- 
way authorities, and that loca! authorities had, 
within the meaning of the Telegraph Acts. 
the control of the street, whether it was 4 street 
vested in them or whether it was a highway 
not vested in them, and therefore that the 

isi the Commissioners was wrong. 

a 85 behalf of the Council, con 
tended that the Council was not a hody oe 
the control of the streets in question, and he 
said he did not raise any — = ar 
nature of the streets an oe a decision 

itted that in the circumstance 
yay sas) as right upon the 
of the Commissioners wa: Lioct, and that 
various statutes governing the subject, 
gi conclusion. of the arguments 

J str 

hips held that the Hendon poe statutes 
Council, within the meaning © 


pessoa on the question in dispute, had not the 


way and. Canal Commissioners was ri 
and dismissed the appeal. 
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builders; Mr. J, Sankey, K.C 
Todd (instructed by Messrs. urch, Rendell, 
pird, & Co.) representing Mr. Singer. 

Mr. Sankey 6aid: it was an 7 by Mr. 
Singer to set aside-an award of arbitrator 
or remit it tohim, The dispute had reference to 
certain repairs to Norman Court, and the main 
-rounds of the appeal were that the arbitrator 
acted in excess of kis jurisdiction, and that 
there was an error on the face of the award. 
The arbitration went on for an unconscionable 
time, and the award complained of was made 
on May 1 last in favour of the builders. The 
claimants in the arbitration—Messrs. Trollope 
& Colls, Ltd.—were well-known London 
builders, and two contracts between them and 
Mr. Singer were di . There was a con- 
tract dated February 12, 1909, under which 
the building operations and the arbitration pro- 
«edings took place, and by that contract the 
builders were to carry out certain alterations 
to Mr. Singer’s mansion for £7,789. Subsc- 
quently there was another contract, of which 
time was the essence, and eventually a dispute 
arose, which went to arbitration. 

Their Lordships heard what Mr. Hudson had 
to say for the builders, and adjourned the 
hearing, pending the decision of a special case 
to be stated before another judge. 


The Special Case. 

This was heard by Mr. Justice Channell in 
the King’s Bench Division on Monday, 
December 1, the builders asking his Lordship 
to give judgment in accordance with the arbi 
trator’s award. 

Mr. Hudson then related the circumstances 
of the dispute, and said the second contract 
had reference to the rebuilding of the kitchen. 
The contracts were what were known as 
“summer” contracts, and were to be con- 
cluded in August. There was no complaint 
whatever to be made as to how the work was 
executed; in fact, the other side had been good 
enough to say that everything was quite satis- 
factory. The prices of the two contracts came 
to £9,251. The sum paid to the builders wae, 
in fact, £9,412, but if a charge of £375 (the 
cost of measuring up the work) was taken into 
consideration there was still something due. 

The course of events was this :—The builders 
proceeded with the work with perfect regu- 
larity right through the period of both con- 
tracts, except in regard to some question of 
timber, with reference to which there was some 
delay; but the arbitrator found that the 
builders picked up that delay in the subse- 
quent month. The arbitrator decided that the 
builders were entitled to £1,380 16s. They 
had claimed on the ground that Mr. Singer 
ocoasioned such delay by his frequent altera- 
ticns, ete., in the detatls of the work, and 
these “summer” contracts were not finished 
until the winter months; hence the claim for 
increased cost, which amounted to £1,400 odd. 
Out of this Mr. Singer counterclaimed 
iquidated damages on the “time” clause in 
the contract. 

Mr. Sankey contested the case, arguing that 
the architect extended the time for the con- 
tract, and acted within his power in so doing. 

Mr. Justice Channel, however, decided the 
matter in favour of the builders, and entered 
judgment for them with costs. 


., and Mr, Ernest 
ch 





Kine’s Bencn Drvrstonan Court. 

(Before Mr. Justice Bray and Mr. Justice 

Lvs.) 
Manchester Bailder and Corporation. 

Tuetr Lordships had before them an ex parte 
motion by Mr. Rayner Goddard, on behalf 
of Mr. T. H. Halsall, builder, of Cheetham, 
Manchester, for a rule nisi for mandamus, 
lirecting the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Manchester to consider and determine certain 
plans, 

Mr. Goddard mentioned that the plans were 
wkmitted to the Corporation on August 13 
with reference to the laying-out of three new 
streets in the city. Earlier in the year the 
builder submitted plans, which were approved, 
«td, sulsequently, when it was found to be 
inancial'y impracticable to excavate at the 
sradient shown, other plans, showing the 
‘treets {> be culs-de-sac, were submitted. It 
#as thes. that the Corporation rejected, on the 
ground that they were not satisfactory under 
By-law TIT., which stated :— 

“ Dvery pe who ehall lay-out a new 


street shall lay-out such street free from 
any erection thereon and at such level as 
will afford the easiest practical gradient 
throvchout its entire length, for the 


purpose of securing easy and convenient 
meas of communication with any other 
stre‘t or intended street With which such 
new street may be connected or may be 
intended to be connected, and as will allow 
of -ompliance with the provisions of any 
public or any local statute or by-law in 
force within the city for the regulation of 
new streets and buildings.” 
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Counsel said the Corporation’s view was that 
the applicant must have regard to a street or 
streets which might at some time be laid. out 
or intended to be laid out at the end of the 
culs-de-sac, but ihat could not apply in thie 
case because there could be no other streets 
with which these culs-de-sac could be connected, 

The Court granted the rule asked for. 


An Architect’s Fees. 


At the Westminster County Court recently 
Mr. Delmé G. Mootham, architect, of 14, 
Jermyn-street, W., cued Mr. Howard Douglas 
Burn, solicitor, carrying on business as H. D. 
Burn & Co., of Carlton House, Regent-street, 
Waterloo- lace, S.W., for £15 15s. for fees. 

Plaintiff said in April 4 of last year Mr. 
F. G. Flewitt, managing clerk to defendants, 
tele honed to him and asked him to give 
evidence in a case at the Law Courts. He 
decided to do so, and also made some models 
of a lift, had consultations with defendant, and 
visited the scene of the accident. Witness said 
he asked Mr. Flewitt by whom he was engaged, 
and Mr. Flewitt said y Messrs. Burn & Co., 
who would also pay his fees. The jury did 
not agree on the case. He subsequently sent 
in his account, but as he received no acknow- 
ledgment to thet and other accounts he con- 
sulted his solicitors, and as a result he was 
informed that the arrangement was “no cure 
no pay.”’ Up till then there was no suggestion 
of no pay no cure. 

Cross-examined: Witness denied that his 
charges were excessive. 

Mr. Lawton, counsel for defendant, sub- 
mitted there had been no agreement between 
the parties. There was only an arrangement 
that plaintiff should be paid for his services if 
Messrs. Burn won their case. _ whole 
arrangement was made between plaintiff and 
Mr. Flewitt. : 

Mr. Flewitt, giving evidence, said the 
arrangement he had with plaintiff was “no 
cure no pay,” and although plaintiff did his 
work admirably, there was no question of 
payment. nee 

Judge Woodfall found b agamagen had not made 
out his case, but decided on plaintiff's paying 
the costs of the adjournment to give him a 
trial by jury. 


- 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF 
STRESSES IN MATERIALS 
AND STRUCTURES. 


On Monday last, at the Royal Society of 
Arts, Adelphi, Dr. E. G. Coker, M.A., 
delivered the third and concluding Cantor 
Lecture on the measurement of stresses. __ 

Dealing on this occasion with optical 
measurements, the lecturer said that, in con- 
sidering mechanical and electrical measure- 
ments, they had seen how important 1t was ue 
measure the stress at a point. and they ha 
seen some of the advantages and some of the 
difficulties met with when strains or thermal 
effects of stress were used for the purpose. 
If. however, a body was elastic, they, might 
make use of any of the properties it possessed, 
which would allow them to infer the eons 
distribution, and in this respect It was 0 
importance to note that many transparent 
cemae when loaded, acquired the temporary 
property of doubly refracting light passing 
through them. That property, which was dis- 
covered by Brewster, was of great interest see 
importance, as it furnished, although somewhat 
indirectly, @ measure of the stress at a point. 
Double refraction was not usually observed - 
transparent bodies under stress, owing - ; e 
ordinary conditions: not being favourable ~ 
observation; but if the light passing throug 
a stres object wes such that ite transverse 
vibrations were of particular types, the — 
of stress might be readily made visible to the 
evo A beam of light, in which all the — 
verse vibrations were executed in one By a 
offered a ready means of eta ye ouble 
refraction, and a simple means of o pom 
light of this kind was to cause . — o 
ordinary light to impinge upon @ blac Foe 
surface at a particular angie. The reflec : 
beam was then found to be of the type patulees 
—or plane polarised, as it was usually res ; 
If such a beam was transmitted ae a 
stressed transparent plate, it was bre —. up 
into two distinct beams, executing v! ce 
in planes at right angles to each pond an 
the line of direction of the pencil. RS ya 
selective effect was, moreover, accompany : 
a retardation of the velocity of propagation, e 
both waves during their Pr So ws 

medium, but of di ‘ 
rvaragee Be they emerged _there was a —_ 
difference of vibration, which persisted in 
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subsequent passage through the air. Waves of 
light-of that kind did not interfere with each 
other so long as the vibrations ‘were in per- 
pendicular planes, but if the vibrations took 
place in the same plane an interference effect 
was produced, which might be very imperfectly 
likened to that produced by two systems of 
waves travelling in the same direction with 
different velocities. Experiments showed that 
the two component waves which left a stress 
applied to transparent material vibrated in 
the directions of maximum and minimum 
stress, and if the polarising and analysing 
devices were always arranged with their 
pr’ncipal planes at right angles, they had an 
arrangement which showed a dark point on 
the stressed body wherever the directions of 
principal stress corresponded to those particular 


ae If they took the centre line at any 


enk, they could at once mark upon it the 
angular positions of the principal axes of stress, 
since they corresponded to the observed angular 
positions of the principal planes of polarising 
and analysing apparatus, and by extendin 
those observations to all parts of the cmemel 
body the directions of the axes of stress at 
every point could be determined with consider- 
able accuracy. 

The lecturer showed by means of a series of 
photographs on the soreen that if they took a 
round of transparent material cut across to 
form a hook, and stressed it by means of two 
levers, which forced the ends apart, a black 

cint appeared when the object was viewed 

‘tween crossed Nicol’s prisms or their equiva- 
lent. That point, he said, marked the places 
where the principal axes of stress corresponded 
to those of the optical apparatus, and it moved 
when the latter were turned through an angle. 
The various positions, therefore, which such 
points could take up afforded a ready means 
of determining the angular positions of the 
axes of stress, and in general a sufficient 
number could be obtained to cover the speci- 
mien completely. Another type of problem of 
importance related to the effects of sudden 
changes of action in a member under load—a 
case of frequent occurrence in many kinds of 
practical engineering construction, as, for 
example, in members connected together hy 
riveted joints. An example of the simplest 
kind was furnished by the case of a single 
rivet hole under a tension or compression 
member, such as occurred at the intersection 
of the members of the lattice webs of light 
girders. It was easy in such a case to deter- 
mine the approximate positions of the line of 
stress by the methods he had already described. 
The distribution stress in the neighbourhood 
of a hole in a tension member could be 
measured experimentally by optical means, 
and if the hole was of small diameter com- 
pared with the section of the bar, the stress 
intensity at any point might be calculated. It 
seemed certain that the yield point of a 
material was often exceeded at a rivet, and 
in ductile material there was probably an 
equalisation of stress in the neighbourhood of 
the hole. They could, in fact, show that that 
effect took place in a model made of a ductile 
transparent material, and it seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the mild steel bolts 
used for riveted structures gave a similar effect. 
Continuing, Dr. Coker said that the effect of 
bending also produced a very complicated 
distribution of stress at a rivet hole, and he 
threw on the ecreen a photograph which showed 
the singular result that, owing to the effect of 
rivet holes, the greatest stress was at a point 
of the interior of the beam and not at the 
exterior surface. Having exhibited a series of 
diegrams showing the methods adopted for 
determining experimentally the numerical 
values of stress, the lecturer proceeded to refer 
to what he called the important problem of 
stress distribution in the case of the testing of 
the tensile proportions of cements. He said 
that, as was well known, rules existed in most 
countries which prescribed the form of a cement 
tension member, so that tests made of different 
samples of cements could be compared. Un- 
fortunately, however, there was no general 
agreement, and the standard briquettes of Con- 
tinental Europe, America, and England, 
differed very appreciably in form, and had, in 
fact, no common basis for the comparison of 
the results of tests. He showed photographs 
illustrating the difference of ‘the principal 
stresses at a cross section ofa el of ‘a 
standard British cement briquette, and 
measurements which showed that the maximum 
stresses occurred at the ends of the cross section 
and were approximately one and three-quarter 
times the mean average value of the stress. 
Similar measurements, he said, showed that 

@ maximum stress for the American form was 
about 1°70 times the mean value, while for the 
Continental form the ratio rose to as much as 
1:95 to 1. It would no doubt, he said, be 
more satisfactory if the stresses could be 
actu determined in the ,cement itself, but 
that direct determination presented very great 
difficulties. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT COST 


KEEPING.—IV. 


N the preceding article emphasis was laid 
| upon the value of estimating before- 
hand the time required for the various 
sections of work. If the costing up of a job 
is left until it is completed and the work turns 
out profitless, the mischief is irremediable, so 
far as that job goes, hence the constant offort 
in all costing systems to get a line on the cost 
of the work week by week; but even then 
much loss may occur before it is found out, 
especially in the early stages of a large work, 
therefore there can be no two opinions about 
the wisdom of anticipating the weekly cost 
and rate of progress necessary to bring out a 
satisfactory result, and bending one’s energies 
to realise them. 

A progress chart, forecasting the progress 
which should be made each week and recording 
that which has been made, worked in conjunc ion 
with the estimated scheme of the amount which 
may be spent in labour each week, compared 
with what is being actually spent, affords 
probably the best method of controlling the 
cost-of work, but it is difficult to apply to 
numerous small jobs. a large, simple, straight- 
forward job is required to show the advantages 
of this method. The sectionising of a job by 
stories, already referred to, is an approximation 
to the progress chart method, if worked with 
predetermined dates and labour cost; it also 
facilitates measuring up for interim payments 
to a definite level, and enables a comparison to 
be made between the total cost and the 
total value of the executed work on each 
occasion 

Intermediate between the time cards and the 
final record comes a labour summary card, to 
contain the total time each week for each 
trade and each section of each trade for which 
a separate record is desired 

As the total time for each section, due to its 
completion, is ascertained, it is transferred to 
the final record. The summary cards are only 


- necessary where it is desired to get out a 


comparison between cost and selling at each 
measuring up, or from time to time during 
progress, otherwise they might be dispensed 
with, and the time cards merely filed until each 
section is complete, when a final summary 
would serve all purposes. 

Labour cost, however sectionised, should 
finally reflect the sections given in the quanti- 
ties and units of labour. Cost should in all 
be derived from as large a number of 
cases as possible, because errors in the gross 
record which, when fractionised by dividing 
down to get the unit rate, are negligible, 
become quite serious by multiplication if the 
unit rate is derived from a single or small 
example. 

It may be mentioned, in passing, that the 
total cost of labour for any week derived from 
the totals on the summary cards may serve as 
a check on the total amount of wages charged 
through the wages pay sheets, since by the 
independent methods of compilation the 
former is based on the job and the latter on the 
man. A check of this kind is useful to the 
employer. 

Let us now consider the costing of materials ; 
these present less difficulty than does labour, the 
quantities and qualities ordered are necessarily 
conditioned by the requirements set out in the 
bills of quantities, and they are supplied either 
from stock or trom the merchant cirectly ; if 
from stock, they still come indirectly from the 
merchant. Usually quotations are procured 
first, and the order subsequently sent is based 
upon the quotetion, The cost is, therefore, 
known when the order is placed, and before the 
merchant's invoice comes to hand. As the 
various materials ordered are to find a place in 
the final record of cost, which, as already 
described, is based upon the various items of 
the quantities, it is evident that every order 
for materials should bear the number corre- 
sponding to its number in the margin of the 
tableau cards referred to in an earlier article. 
Since the merchant in making his invoice knows 
nothing about the job for which the materials 
he supplies are required, the invoice will 
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probably need some analysing in order 
distribute its respective items to the various 
jobs, and the easiest way to do this is for each 
order to bear its distinctive number, and to ask 
the merchant to quote the number wu his 
inesice eupriayy Cie ams 6 Se h the 
order 

As the price and quantity are known when 
the order is the cost clerk does not need 
to await the invoice before debiting the materials 
against the job; he can do this from the dupli- 
cate of the order, provided a duplicate 
is used, and merely use the invoice as a check. 

The usual practice is to enter the materials 
into the cost book, which entails copying out 
the orders; but with a card system thie useless 
labour can be saved if duplicate order cards 
are used instead of a duplicate writer book. 

In the latter book the original of the order is 
torn out and sent to the merchant, and the 
flimsy retained, but if cards are used, the flimsy 
should be sent to the merchant and the card 
retained. 

If the cards are ruled like quantities paper, 
the materials noted on the order card can be at 
once priced out, and the card filed under the 
job and item number it bears ; if several succes- 
sive orders are sent for the same the 
various cards can readily be summarised on to 
the first order as they are filed, and when all 
the materials of any class of materials for any 
job have been ordered, the total cost of them 
-_ transferred to the final tableau cost 
card. 

Goods bought for stock should be numbered 
just as items of the bills of Pe grag are 
numbered, and the order cards filed in a stock 
card file; orders on stock can then be dealt 
with similarly to orders on a merchant, but 
withdrawals from stock should be noted on the 
stock cards so as to show at a glance what 
quantity remains e . 

Goods are sent either carriage paid or carriage 
forward, and sometimes pc gg a further 
carriage to pay on returned packing cases. In 
the former case the carriage is i in the 

rice charged by the merchant, thezefore in the 
latter case it should be added to the cost of the. 
goods ; in the case of stock the carriage cost and 
that of any returns should be noted in the stock 
eard relating to the goods in question, and 
become part of their cost for charging out 
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icular goods, ¢.g., 
a load of finished joinery from the works, and 
the haulage of returns where the railway com- 
pany does not collect. Such charges can 
only be dealt with by allocating them to their 
respective trades, and considering them as a 
percentage of each trade section of the job ; 
their collection presents no serious difficult 

the carter reserves an order of a similar to 
that sent to the merchant, and ae order 
cards are filed and similarly dealt The 
recording on cards of the petty cash disbarse- 
ments for fares and other incide 

to the conduct of jobs at a distance does not call 
for special remark. Reference has been made 


to the general check on the cost k afforded 
by impersonal accounts in the } Tongs oed 
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an cooks brag egsenaiv om during 
year, the ; 

year, as taken from the invoices, and the 
at ond of yor, oa8 6 Me ee ee 
amount expended for materials — 
period ; if for the same period the total 

charged against jobs, as shown by the costing 
system, is summarised and compared with the 
consumption shown by the impersonal account, 
it will be at once whether 
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A NEW PAINT FoR 
STEELWORK AND FLOORS 
reg Paints are almost as numerous as th 
possible combinations of the many ingredi 
which go to make up this vari ry 
p ariable material 
nevertheless, the problem of producing a cove 
ing which will resist the corroding in uenc . 
a polluted atmosphere or which yill ao 
a does not appear to be satisfactorily ¥ 
by some paints in ordinary use. ™ 
of Noe ence He Tk Do 
ve approached thi 
rotection by Selnting cae ee oe 
Spicer Brothers, of New Bridge-street 
E.C., for samples of one of the paints produc 
Bees American firm. 

t is a well-known fact that rusting of iro 
and steel does not .take place in ee Soliga 
promos — ” in close ‘contact with 
cove: eon! ree alkali such as fre 
lime, which ge cal in “NeoPa 
Portland cement. If, however, Portland cemen 
is to form a stable and resistant material, j 
must be allowed time to set properly, in onie 
(if the crystalloid theory of setting be accepted 
to enable the hydrated aluminate of lime and 
the free hydrated lime which are the product 
its decomposition by water to form an inte 
locking mass of well-formed crystals. Messr 
Toch maintain that if ordinary Portland cemen 
be brushed over steelwork as a wash this thi 
_— dries up too gga ed enable setting t 
take place properly before the water hi 
evaporated, when, of course, crystallisation i 
arrested; and, further, that the ordina 
oe _— * cannot be satisfactorily used 

@ process, as they are in most case 
definitely ibedons to the metal. Their inven 
tion consists of the production of a very finely 
a — silicate and dicalic alumina 

that is, a Portland cement), which is mixe 
with 50 per cent. of lime, and one of the pain 
resins in a volatile organic solvent, which, it 
claimed, forms a true calcium resinate. Afte 
the application of this paint setting is said 

take slowly through the agency of atmo 
spheric moisture, while the calcium resinate 
which acts as a hinder, slowly disintegrate 
with the formation of free lime which acts : 
a preservative agent. This process occupia 
some months, after which a hard coating 0 
calcic aluminate and hydrated lime remai 

which it is advisable to further. preserve by 

covering of ordinary oil paint. 

This method of handling the problem of . 
protection certainly has our warm approval 0 
theoretical grounds, and, as it has been prove 
that a slight covering of ae rust (nd 
scale) is not at all detrimental to steel whe 
bedded in concrete, we are prepared to accep 
the statement that the preparation of t 
metallic surface for the paint under discussi 
involves much less rigorous supervision than 

i in the case of paints, which mere 
required in the _ pa 
form a mechanical covering. al 

Dr. Toch has some strong com ; 
use of red-lead and iron-oxide paints for applic 
tion to iron und steel, holding that nog 
deterioration must result from such use. T 
views must be looked upon as to some extet 

: 3s, when deterio 
ex parte opinions ; nevertheless, 
tion has allowed to proceed 80 far th 
moisture can intervene between the vere As 
of the oxide covering, this electro” 
of decay is no doubt quite tenable. lor 
only after tests natanding he ad 
finite first-hand opine” | 
that rani a material ro i 
"oa an opportunity th vairectio 
but from inquiries in othe 
. ults ha 
that very satisfactory res 
gewethne: with this cement paint une 
the most trying conditions—name 
y ork is exposed in railwe 
which steelwo 8 - ij ficult. In sud 
whore ventilation | ‘ pee “Sagar 


dioxide gas 1 
goles ah converted into sul buro 
, pont uric acid in t 
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ied to cement, stome, or similar floors to 
7 porosity and to prevent abrasion, both 
desirable objects from # sanitary and labour. 
saving aspect, and especially in machine shops 
and power-stations where dust and grit 
appreciably shorten the life of all machinery. 
We have had an fe yap Sig examining a 
sample of floor paint and a filler. The latter is 
spparently one of the ordina nt resins in 
a very vole eae —_ ned - clear 

ile liquid, w: is applied surfaces 
_ the paint itself, The hana has the 
consistence of rargge 3 t and has the 
colour of cement. e have applied these 
samples to porous brick—a hard cement surface 
and iron with ineipient rust upon it. The 
paint dries in twenty-four hours, and hardens 
very considerably in a succeeding like period, 
while it adheres firmly to these materials. A 
well-known firm of ep pe manufacturers 
has been good enough to give us their experience 
of the floor paint, which extends over some time. 
We have not been able to inspect the floors thus 
trested, as they are in rooms used for secret 
processes, but, a8 we imagine, they are rooms 
used for the preparation of emulsions for plates, 
where organic solvents must at times be spilt, 
it seems likely that the conditions of use are 
trying as regards resistance to chemical action, 
if not specially as regards abrasion. Renewals 
in the case of paint upon a floor are naturally 
required more frequently than upon walls. The 
life of a coat of the paint so used is said to be 
about one year, no second application of filler 
being required. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH BUILDING 
TRADES ASSOCIATION. 


Tus annual dinner of the Edinburgh, Leith, 
and District Building Trades Association was 
held in Edinburgh last week under the chair- 
manship of Mr. William Forrest. The Chair- 
man, in the course of his remarks, stated that 
curing the past year the building trade had 
been somewhat better than the previous year. 
Their Association had been making rapid pro- 
gress during the year, and they now had 
practically all the builders in the city on the 
roll. Mr. J. Carrick, in proposing the toast 
of the Edinburgh and Leith Corvorations, said 
that it was useless to think of urban develop- 
ment while Edinburgh had its present anti- 
qvated tramway system. The number of 
me ry present amounted to about one 
hundred, 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


ALTRINCHAM.—At the quarterly meeting of 
the Northern Centre Board of Conciliation the 
appeal of the joiners for an advance in wages 
of $d. per hour (10d. to 10$d_) and alterations 
to working hours and discharge rules was con- 
sidered. After hearing the evidence of both 
sides the Board decided that the wages of the 
joiners be advanced $d. per hour as and from 
Monday, December 1, 1913, and that the hours 
of labour and discharge rules be amended in 
accordance with the Manchester conditions. 

BatLey.—The masons in this district will be 
paid $d. per hour advance (9d. to 9$d.) on and 
after January 1, 1914. 

Carpirr.—The hauliers in this district have 
given six months’ notice of a demand for an 
increase of wages to 30s. per week and various 
alterations in the working rules. ® em- 
ployers will deal with the notice early in the 
hew year 

Dewspcry.—An advance of $d. per hour (9d. 
to 94d.) will be paid to the masons on and from 
January 1, 1914. 

Mancuester.—An advance of $d. per hour 

(0;d. to 11d.) will be paid to the plasterers on: 
and after January 1, 1914. The plasterers’ 
labourers also receive an increase of 4d. per 
hour (7d. to Thd.) froma the same date. 
, MertiyR TYDFIL—An inerease in wages of 
id. per hour (6d. to 64d.) has been granted to 
the labourers ag from January 1, fous. The 
painters also receive an advance of $d. per 
hour (7d. to 8d.) from the same date. 

Ossett —The wages of the masons. will be 
advanced $d. per hour (9d. to 94d.) on and 
after J ‘nuary 1, 1914. 

PoxtyrrtpD.—The workmen in this district 
“ve sent in notices for advances in wages as 








follows : Masons, plasterers, and _bricklayers, 
from d. to .} Carpenters, from 8d. to 
Od. ; poumbers, from 9d. to oe: inters, 
from 7/4. to 9d.: and labourers, from 3. to 74. 


Ruon na —The plasterers in this district will 

receive an advance of $d. hour (84d. to 

4d.) as from January 1, 191 
Skerite.p.—The painters will receive an 

advance in wages of id. per hour (6d. to ) 

on and after January 1, 1914. 

sane te and Rede reas rel 
vance of $d. per hour . to _) wi 

Paid to the masons in thie district. 
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THE BUILDER. 


SUNDERLAND.—An advance of jd. per hour 
(Shd. to 10d.) will be paid to the dersaubees 
and joiners on and after January 1, 1914. 
_TRES-SIDE.—At the quarterly meeting of the 
Northern Centre Board of Conciliation held in 
Leeds an appeal was considered from the 
Tees-side operative Joiners, embracing the 
districts of Stockton, Thornaby, Middles- 
brough, and the Hartlepools, for an advance 
in wages of $d. per hour (94d. to 10d.). After 
hearing the witnesses from both sides, the 
Board‘ decided that the wages be advanced 4d. 
pac oer (94d. to 93d.), as and from December 1, 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, “ proposed’? works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Couneil - 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. seivshcsnioiies 


ALDERSHOT.—-Plans passed :—Additions to cot- 
tage, Aldershot Stubbs, for Mr. W. North; 
bungalow, Church-lane East, for Mr. E. P. 
Clinton; extension at rear of offices, Victoria- 
road, for the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District 
Lighting Company; taking down and re-erecting 
cart sheds, St. George’s-road, for Mr. H. Charter; 
dairy and etabling, 74, Grosvenor-road, for Mr. 
Elsley; conversion of dwelling to shop, 
Grosvenor-road, for Mr. Anthony. 

Basingstoke.—Fians passed by T.C. :—House 
in Cliddesden-road for Mr. W. Angell; new stock 
shed for Messrs, ihornycroft & Co. Ltd.; houses 
on the Winklebury Estate for Mr. Gaye and for 

iss Wood; alterations and additions to factory 
in New-street for Messrs. John Mares, Ltd.; 
bungalow on Kempshott Village Estate for Mr. 
W. Hedderly; and bungalows on the same estate 
for Messrs. Homesteads, Ltd. ; 

Bedwas.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry 
into the application of the U.D.C. to borrow 
£3,132 for the crection of Council offices, fire- 
etation, etc. 

Bexhill.—The T.C. have ,assed plans for two 
houses in Collingham-rise (Mr. P. D. Stonham, 
architect) for Messrs. Bodle & Atkinson; and one 
in Wiek em ovegue (Mr. J. B. Wall, architect) 
for Mr. T. Murrell. ‘ ; 

irmingham.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry 
into an application by the T.C. for approval of 
the appropriation of a piece of land at the junc- 
tion of Corporation-street and Potter-street as a 
site for new weights and measures offices, and 
for sanction to the borrowing of £3,563 for the 
erection of the building. 

Bispham.—A scheme is on foot for the exten- 
sion of Bispham by the erection of about 100 
bungalows, in the form of a small garden suburb, 
on land near the cliffs to the north of Norbreck 
Hydro. Mr. F. W. Lyons, architect, of Liver- 

1, has prepared the plans for this new bange- 

w city, which it is proposed to lay out on the 
east as of the Blackpool and Fleetwood tram- 


road. : 
Pl passed _by T.C.:—House in 
enn tet Mr. H. Kirton; four houses 
in Robin Hood’s-walk for Mr, F. Peck. : 
Bristol.—Messrs. Oatley & Lawrence, the archi- 
tects, are engaged in preparing plans for the 
Y¥Y.M.C.A. building on the site in Colston-street. 
Bromley.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Extension 
° . Bickley-crescent, for ‘. By oe 
Crickett; ‘alterations and additions, Fernside, 
Oldfield-road, for Mr. C. H. B, Quennell. 
Burton-on-Trent.—The T.C. have decided on an 
extension of the mmvathn setese-newee involving 
on eepeeeithe Thartecs B.D.C. having applied 
to the L.G.B. for sanction to borrow sums 
amounting to £1,665 for works of private gam 
improvement in Binfield-road, King’s Head-road, 
an York-road, Braet and Aviary-road, 
Fagions: es paseed, for two cottages for Mr. 
Maltick. : 
— ssed by U.D.C. :—Altera- 
4 anno a Pealeworth-read, Littleworth, i 
Miss Harvey; motor-house, Hatherton-lape, or 
Dr. Clendinnen; house, Ebenezer-street, . nes- 
ee nodes Hedne ford, for Mr Tc. Tone. 
Ebe ; —— Guen Heath-rosd, Hednesford. 
’ taff: house, Pye Green- x 
FI "Miss Aven: > fore penges ; 
“road : r. A. Darrall. 
HGardifc fhe, LGB bare, bid am, featicr 
ive ti lication o ‘orpo ! 
cea hy Amol Os 616 for the purpose of erecting 
thirty workmen’s dwellings in Eitchener-rosd. 
Carlisle—The T.C, have decided to build a 
ladies’ swimming-bath, at « com eied the, follow. 
Carnarvon.—The T.C. ee st 
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Scholler ; bunselow, Hook and Hatchet-road, for 
me. a 3 dc, reer see noses, ee 
enue, for ‘ 2 ; itions 
Barnard’s Music-halil, Hig -oteeeh, or Mr. L. B. 
Barnard; addition to Coachmakers’ Arms, High- 

street, for . Style & Winch, Ltd. 
Chester.—An application by the Corporation to 


borrow £21,000 for a housing scheme was the 
subject of a L.G.B. inquiry. 
ty of —In memory of Canon 


Benham, who wae for twent eight years rector 
of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, Lombard. 
street, a fund is being raised for the redecora- 
tion of the sanctuary and for restoring and 
dignifying the east end of the church, according 
to the original echeme of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Clacton.—Plans for the erection of a bathing 
pervinon in the east cliff to accommodate eighty 
thers at one time is being considered by the 
 Gomnpion,- Sime peaed Coupled st Me) 
rompton.—Plans :—Cows at Holt’s 
Farm for the executors of Mr. Joshua Milne; 
motor garage in Park-street for the Co-operative 
Society; alterations and additions to the Shore 
Edge Primitive Methodist Chapel. 
_ Culmstock.The Devon C.C. propose rebuild- 
ing tated Bridge, at an estimated cost of 


£2 q 7 

: Darlaston.—Tho L.G.B. have held an inquiry 

into.an application by the R.D.C. for sanction to 
rrow £15,000 for sewerage and sewage disposal. 
he engineers of the scheme are Messrs. Dodd & 

Dodd, of Birmingham. 

Daventry.—The R.D.C. are seeking sites in the 
parishes of Braunstot and West Haddon for the 
erection of working-class dwellings. 

Derby.—The Derby Crown Glass Company, 
Ltd., have purchased 5 acres of land from the 
Corporation for the erection of works. 

ver.—Plans are before the T.C. for sixteen 
cottages off Mangers-lane for Mr. 8. J. Knott. 

Eccleston.__Messrs. Greenall, Whitiey, & Co. 
propose rebuilding the Seven Stars Inn. 

Edinburgh.—The Heriot: Watt College Trustees 
propose converting the Castle Brewery into 
mining laboratories, etc. Warrants granted by 
the Dean of Guild Court :—Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh, alterations to west medical theatre, 
Lauriston; Schoo alterations, Gorgie 
Annexe School, Gorgie-road; Scottish Metro- 
popiae Property Company, Ltd.. workroom 

hind 30, Melville-street; Edinburgh School of 
Cookery, deviation, 1 and 2, Atholl-crescent; and 
St. Cuthbert’s Co-operative Association, Ltd., 
deviation, Upper Grove-place. A scheme for the 
formation of a winter garden or conservatory in 
West Princes-street-gardens is to recom- 
mended for adoption to the T.C. The plans show 
a building capable of seating 1,200 persons, and 
there would be promenades to shelter other 200 
or 300 people. The building would be of such a 
character as to give an impression of dignity 
restraint and avoid any element that would 
detract from the natural beauty of the gardens or 
their surroundings. The cost, it is estimated, 
would be about £10,000 exclusive of the laying- 
out of the grounds. treatment of terraces, etc. 

Ely.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry into 
the application of the U.D.C. for sanction to 
borrow £3,000 for the erection of workmen’s 


dwellings. 
Eton.—Plans passed by R.D.C.:—House in 
Layter’s Way, Gerrards Cross, for Messrs. Bald- 


win & Duck; new coal _ store at Burnham Water- 
works; alterations to Datchet Golf'Club House; 
new entrance lodge to Stoke Barn Estate for 
Mrs. L. G. Anges villa in Poyle-road, Burnham, 
for Mrs. icks; alterations to stable and 
coachhouse at Mahableshwar, Burnham. for Mr. 
J. Cleare; and alterations and additions to Little 
croft, Datchet, for Mr. S. Teacher. 

Evesham.—The R.D.C. has decided to pur- 
chase 6} acres of land at Littleton, and erect 
twenty-four cottages, and also to obtain land at 
Rretforton, if available, for the erection of 
ccttages. 

Exeter.—The T.C. are acquiring land in Lady- 
smith-road for the erection of twelve cottages. 

Farnborough.—The T.C ve deci to erect 
thirty artisans’ cot to meet housin 
accommodation difficulty due to the demands o 
the Army Aircraft Factory. 

Fleet.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry into 
the application of the U.D.C. for sanction to 
borrow the sum of £36,400 for works of sewerage 
and sewage disposal. Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower is 
the engineer for the scheme. 

Fylde.—Plans passed by R.D.C.:—Mr. F. T. 
Broxup, stabie and piggeries at Marton; Mr. J. 
Rigby, stable and coachhouse at Beech House, 
Freckleton; Mr. C. H. Parker, villa at Bryning- 
lane, Wroa Green; Mr. C. Rossall, cottage, 
Common e-lane, Marton; Mr. A. Hargreaves, 
Church Institute at Marton Mose. 

Gillingham.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Court 

ge, Sharp’s Green, for the Trustees of the 
Gillingham United Charities, guimitied by Mr. 
Peachell; dwelling-house, Twydall, for Mr. Pry. 
huretyoed. Wigmore, for Mr. A, i Wetec, sub- 

, Wigmore, for Mr. A. E, Wetson, su 

F. T. Mattocks; dwelling-house, 
urst-road. Wigmore, for Mr. Wm. Rowe; 


additions to Mineral Ce Factory, Napier- 
road, for Messrs. R. uije $ Sons, Lid. ; 
bungalow at pstead for Mr. J. F. Lees. 
Glasgow.—Warrants granted by the Dean of 
Guild Court :—North British Locomiotive Com 
pony. Ltd., a and material store in 
lenheim-street ; orth British Diesel Engine 


Works, pattern shop store at Whi 
egg a Re IE nM nee 

w ing mi n Pe ill. : 
ane. wy J. Weir, Fi ; ry, Cathcart, 





ing plans : —Alterations to va found t Catheart; Scottish Picture Houses, 
No. 44, Pool-stress, = *iniod, Bt. David’s- Ltd. iis. St. Vinecent-street, to erect a picture- 
Son; slteniior H. Parry: and reins mentot house on the north side’ of Gourlay-stovet, 
Eien wes te 0.-techy (See eeesen oor 
aig : by T.C. :—Confec- ‘ellar r. H. Smith. 
Chatham.—Plens pasecd by | Ti T. _ Harpenden.—Plane passed U.D.C. :— 
tionery stores, No. 54, Albany- _ eet in Kingcroft-road for Mr. F. Piegott; 











~s geo also ou ist of Competitions, Contrnal, ote, 
on page 683. 


motor-house in Milton-rosad for Mr. A. Blake; 
addition to Kenmore, Tennyson-road, for Mr. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. .. 


Tux following are the 


presen 
towns of England and Wales. It must be 
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to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 


t rates of wages in the Building Trade in the 
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Lonsdale Warren; power-house in Amenbury- 
lane, in connection with the cinema, for Mr. M. 
Thorpe. 

Harrrogate.—Plans approved :—The Yorkshire 
Home for Incurabies, cottage and boiler-house in 
Corn wall-roai; Mr. Peach, cottage, situate off 
South Park- : : 

Hastings.—-The T.C. have sanctioned the ex- 
penditure of £7,150 for the eyingee. of the 
Brisco Estate in connection with, big town 
improvement scheme. There will -be twelve 
bowling greens, tennis courts, gy em lawns, 
shelters, a pavilion, and also lifts from the eea 
front. The whole scheme will cost £40,000. It 
has boom, Gqutaes to seek a loan of £4,890 for 
hard-wood blocks ; 

Hawkmoor.—Draft plans have accordingly been 
submitted to the L.G.B. by the Devon C.C. for 
the erection of rew buildings in four blocks at 
the sanatorium, viz., one for forty males, one for 
forty females, one containing dining-hall, 
recreation-room, kitchen, laundry, one 
separate ward for twenty children. The cost is 
estimated at £18,000. 5 

Henley-on-Thames.—The B.G. have decided, 
subject to the plans being approved, by the 
L.G.B., to invite tenders for rebuilding of 
isolation cottage, which some mon ago wae 
deatroyed by fire 

Hertford.—-Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Altera- 
tions and additions to the Old R Little 
Berkhamstead; house in Ware-road, Hertford, 
for Mr. H. Brezier; alterations and additions to 
sont a Hertingfordbury, for Mesers. Avie 
& ooker 

Highworth.—The Swindon R.D.C. have passed 
plans for six bungalows submitted by Mies Jebb. 

Hinckley.—The Vicar of Holy Trinity Parish 
Church hae received a letter from the Board of 
Education, sanctioning the erection of a Church 

f England echool in the town. The proposal is 
to provide « schoo! for about 260 children. 

Irvine —There is a scarcity of dwelling-houses, 
brought about by the transference a teem 
Mackie & Thomeon's yard from Govan to the 
town A the houses are let; there is not an 
empty dwelling to be hed. there ie the prospect 
of 1,000 men being started st the yard alter the 
New Year, and no new dwelling are as yet 
ing erected +t m™ with the demand 
private meeting of the TC. @ proposal 
hie theee utnader & munhicipe x wae 
n fovour of giving «)! prospective builders every 
faciiity for erecting howe 

Jarrow The South 8) de Gee Company heve 
jecided upon « acheme for the erection of sew 
gesworks at Jarrow 

Kileyvth.-The T.C. have dewided to erect af 
story cottages of two and three apartments 
ecu) lery ete. at em estimeted cont af 21 

naller house amd @910 for the larger 
epfitven that @ eulfcient namber af « 

for euoh heoweee @e eonald werrent 


m with the eoheme 
herve approved 
fen 


Ate 
erect 
rredd 


‘ow shar The " Cc 
wing plane Mesere feettn & . 
oi «it howeee om the eouth eide 


The mason’s rate given is for bankers ; fixers usually 44. per hour extra. 


. J. Scudamore & Sons, Newatead-road, six 
houses on the north side (Nos. 62-72); Mr. J. 
ine houses the 





operative 
74 and 


ead, for the 
he nde Kines)and . Lee, 
eonaence 
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of Messrs, Elms & Jupp 
of wieu. ‘Lhe Ed 
propose a new eleme 


Committee 
n. 


hs passed by UDC. 
nned for Mr. a weer 
erk-avenue for Mr. Tf 
at the Inner-promenadg 


"Haworth B® Mrtioy 
-~Plans 
stable. and promi by 
Orven-avenue. oo i 
W Committee of the 
that sixteen further 
Us Positions in the 
» At a cost of £499. 
passed by R.D.C. :—By 
teen, Coleshill, for Mr. W H 
Green ; cottages Lug Trout, 
- BR. EL Couch. 
> alterations 
at Brownshi!] 
- Minstrell, Ched. 
and additions at 
pone a V.R. §. 
pavi 
Club depos ct t 
. Hampton, 
Messrs. Gray & Sons, ship- 


est 1, have acqui 
x nk mimission to hae 
or the e 


Tees, with a river frontace 
BE ht be rection of dry docks and a shir 
= pl yin la RD 

in eyor o D.C. 
borhan cr ir 
huret ye our, ita, Shes 

— .G. received sanction 
from L.G.B. to borrow £1,000 | : 
feat al = the Grange House ‘site ie Dew 


—The R.D.C. h 
Smet ce tes oud go -rommghai 


Nelson.—Plans approved by the T.C.:—Mr. 
stables. Back Southfield-street: 
Executors of J. Heap. alterations, 113, Leeds 
; + ry me sraventes ag emg 
wling-row; Mr. J. key, 
alterations, 9, Scotland-road; alterations at Nos 
16, 16a, and 18, Manchester-road, for Messrs. 
. Ltd; seventeen in Kingsley-street 
and seventeen in nder-street, for Messrs. 
ros. Plans for seventeen houses and 
two =. for M. Jd. cere & o.. and a 
twen uses in Garden<« ‘Or Messrs. 1. 
Dent & Sons have been disapproved. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne.—The Estate Committee are’ 
the T.C. to purchase property in 

pany geno Hs A souk cottage baths, at 

ex : 

Nuneaton,—Councillor E. F. Melly, » forme 
mayor of the borough, has offered to build an 
art gallery and museum if the Council would 
e pustabie site, bie gr the Council have 


i to do. T.C, :—Addition 
to house, Midland-r 


y 

, for the Midland Railway 
Com ; six and shop, Dugdale-stret, 
for Mr. G. Cooper; water-closet, Lamb and Flag 
H Church-road, for Messrs. Jas. Eadie, Ltd.; 
vered gateway to works, Freer-street, {o 
. Ollard, Wastena’, & Co.; eight houses, 
i reet, for Mr. Woodhead; fou 
i treet, for Mr. W. E. Mayo; 
. Bull fae. Market-place 
ing of the Orsett Joint Hos 
Architect, Mr. C. M. Shiner, 
amended plan for the new 
eng ccariet fever pavilion to meet the 
G.B. The estimate was the same 
inal plan, viz., £3,164. The _ 
and a L.G.B. inquiry has been 
the application of the R.D.C, to borro 
a nga Po e. for which Messrs 

are ineers. : 
.—The UDC. have decided 
the erection of a new reservol 
600,000 polons. ond also a 
‘ well to the reservoir, anc 
~ lans for the erec 
in West Cross-lane for 


houses 
; -road for Mr, Jno 
PE tee rr, Watkin Lewis 


Me inted @ com 
—The T.C. have eppoimal othe. 
scheme of exten 

recommended for the in 


hospi ¢ Milton is £28,000 
i of eights four beds, a ne 
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Manor, for Mr. d. 


cingswood. 
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houses 1m, Cs | 
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Engineer to prepar 
a supply of wera in 
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“richmond, York 
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Railway and finish 
Romiord. —Plans 
cemetery, lodge anc 
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Dagenham, for the 
houses on the west 
Mr. J. A. Parrish. 
Rushden.—The te 
tion of thirty-two 
sidered too high by 
appointed @ sub-co 
specification with 
saving could be effe 
Rye.—Plans Dass 
House, Winchelsea, 
wttages at Peasmar 
Scarborough.—An 
at between, the Nort 
ind the Strects and 
Corporation for the 
Mere level crossing « 
Sheerness.-—At a } 
stated that a new 
some 300 houses, an 
to be submitted to t 
Sheffield.—The He 
the Finance Comm 
spend £10,000 on_pri 
fnancial year. 
loan of £2,944 for 
Attercliffe Baths. E 
erected at the Upp 
The Health Comm: 
Architect to prepare 
to be erected on la 
destructor. 
Silloth.—-Mr, G, 4 
the local authority, 
Mills, plans for the « 
at West Silloth. 
Slough.—Plans pa 
Langley New Town | 
toa house in Upte 
house in Ledgers-ros 
additions in Hersch 
the Wesleyan Chaps 
Stafford.—The T.C 
an experimental pl 
swage bacteriologica 
instructed to prepar 
of forty working-cla: 
sa gh of. insanit 
for the erection of a 
for Mr. A. Goldstei 
ond for the extensic 
W Dorman & C« 
Stockton.—Plans 
house at Whinne 
Sunderland.— Plans 
in Roker-avenue, sub 
if South Shields. 
Swadlineote.—Plan 
it Donnington Wor 
Company; engine-re 
Mansfield Bros.; she 
H. Warren. 
Swanage. —Mr. I. 
plans for five shops 
J Parsons, 
Swansea._-The Hos 
propose adding thr 
buuding, 
_ Tutbury.—Plans pa 
house in Stretton-la 
with caretakers’ qu 
llows; new shed f 
Farm, Hanbury, for 
Ulverston lans 
tions to Cartmel Fel] 


of four cottages at 
Butler 


Werminster, 
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Plone 
H idoway fo 
tached houses at 1 
Mr W. W. Snailum 
te George Hotel. 

West Hartlepeol.—I 
v. Mo use addit 
vmn-street: Messrs, 
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Yanor, for Mr. J, W. Ferris, Kingswood Manor, 


Kingswoo i, 

ney.—Plans have been passed for fifty 
Bog Charneeieny Abertysswg, for the 
Yr r [ron ny. : 
Trade ‘The RD. A nave instructed Shale 
ngineer tO prepare pans conveyance o 
aol ol water from the Selby Mains to Barlby, 
‘a the East Riding bank of jae river. : 
“Richmond, Yorkshire. lans Cg Mg the 
Council for the construction of a light railway 
het ween Foroett and Hutton M a. It would 
‘art from @ junetion with Sor Fovestt Light 
Railway and finish at Hutton a. 
Romiord.—Plans by R.D.C 
cemetery. lodge and offices on the east 
Bastbrookend-toed, Baas #7 fey the alte 
> Cometery : %. 
port on the eaat side of Eastbrookend-road, 
Dagenham, for the same company; and for two 
houses on the west side of Beacontree Heath for 
Mr. J. A. Parrish, 


Rushden.—The tenders received for the erec- 


‘side of 


tion of thirty-two workmen's cottages are con- 
adered too high by the U.D.C., and they have 
,ppointed a subcommittee to go through the 


specification with the Surveyor to see where a 
saving could be effected. : : 
Rye.—Plans passed :-—Alteration to Hiham 
House, Winchelsea, for Mr, MeGowan; and new 
vottages at Peasmarsh for Mr. tt. : 
Scarborough.—An ent has been arrived 
at between, the North-Eastern Railway ampony 
ind the Strects and Buildings Committee of the 
Corporation for the erection of a bridge over the 
Mere level crossing on the outskirts of the town. 
Sheerness.—At a meeting of the U.D.C. it was 
tated that a new estate is to be laid out for 
some 300 houses, and a bleck pin of the area is 
to be submitted to the Council, — 
Shefield—-The Health Committee are asking 
the Finance Committee to authorise them to 
spend £10,000 on privy conversion in the current 
fnancial year. The L.G.B. have sanctioned the 
oan of £2,944 for alterations and additions to 
Atterclifle Baths. Fift weaking stelle are to be 
erected at the Uppertho Public Washhouse. 
the Health Committee have asked the City 
Architect to prepare plans for a central laundry, 
to be erected on land adjoining Penistone-road 
destructor. 

Silloth—Mr. G, Armstrong has submitted to 
the local authority, on behalf of Carr’s Flour 
Mills, plans for the erection of forty-eight houses 
at West Silloth. , 
Slough.—Plans passed by. U.D.C.—House in 
Langley New Town for Mr. G. Adams; additions 
1» a house in Upten-road_for Mr. W. Brown; 
house in Ledgers-road for Mr. C. J. Jackaman; 
additions in Herschel-street for the Trustees of 
the Wesleyan Chapel. 

Stafford.—The T.C. have decided to put down 
an experimental plant for dealing with the 
sewage bacteriolegically. The Surveyor has been 
instructed to prepare a scheme for the erection 
{ forty working-class dwellings to_rehouse the 
ecupants of. insanitary premises. Plans passed 
for the erection of a colieeum in Gaolgate-street 
for Mr. A. Goldstein, Lichfield-street, Hanley ; 
nd for the extension of the works of Messrs. 
W. H. Dorman & Co. 

Stockton.-Plans passed for stable and coach- 
house at Whinney Hill for Mr. Hamer. 
Sunderland.—Plans passed for picture theatre 
in Roker-avenus, submitted by Mr. G. R. Smith, 
# South Shields. 

Swadlincote.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—-Shed 
t Donnington Works for the Moira Colliery 
Company; engine-room, Church Gresley, for 
Mansfield Bros.; shed off Midway-road for Mr. 
R. H. Warren. 

Swanage.—Mr. L. D. P. Way has deposited 
plans for five shops in the Station-road for Mr. 


J Parsons. 

Swansea._-The Hospital Board of Management 
propose adding three wards to the present 
widing. 

Tutbury 


Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Dwelling- 
houses in Stretton-lane; converted ledge-room, 
with caretakers’ quarters, for Tutbury Odd- 
lellows; new shed for five cows at the Croft 
Farm, Hanbury, for Mr. Henry Newton. : 
Ulverston lane passed by R.D.C. :-—Addi- 
hons to Cartmel Fell School, and for the erection 
# four cottages at Kirkby for Mr. Thomas 


Bu 


W. rminster. Plone passed by U.D.C. :—From 
Mr. T. Holdoway for the erection of six semi- 
“tached houses at Westbury Leigh; and from 


Mr. W. W Snail for proposed extensions at 
otel. U 
West Hortlepool,—Plans passed by T.C. :—Mr. 
i. Me se addition to premises, No. 88, 
Messrs. Tyson, Hodgson, & Co., 
! dwelling-house, Scarborough-street ; 
nett, detached villa, Elm grave: West 
Company, picture hall, Collingwood. 
A n. submitted by the estate agent of 
F ‘s, for the laying-out of the Tunstall 
1 E has been referred to a committee. 
Plans passed by U.D.C. :--Block 
posed building sites at Willington 
ne; six houses at Willington by Mr 
_ alterations to property at Willing 
W homes Dunn. 
ae e.—The L.G.B. have held an in- 
the application of the R.D.C. to 
© for the purposes of water supply 
“. OF parts of parishes 
The T.C. have decided to extend 
on estimated ceat of £5,562. 


' 
5 


wv 


TRADE DINNER. 
re and etafl of Messrs. Bovis, 
cir annual dinner at the Pillar 
in Station. on Saturday, the 
Nearly 200 of the staff and friends 
and many references were made 
progress company had made 
concert programme rounded off an 


vening 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





os — SCHOOL AT BETTWS. 

r. D. Pugh-Jones, F.8.1., is th i 
for this new school, which has bax dean 
& cost of about £3,000. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 160 children, and the contract was 
carried out by Messrs, Knox & Wells. 


Walworth, 
oo of the Boge | 

© designe of Mr. Victor Wilki . 
buildings, Adelphi, the BP goon teri 
essrs: William Cubitt & Co., Gray’s 
Inn-road, W.C. _Accommodation is provided 
for 180 self-contained one, two, three, and four 
rocmed tenements, each having in addition its 
own scullery and water-closet. ‘here is a centre 
one-story block, which combines a steam-heated 
laundry and steam drying-horses, an up-to-date 

th-house, and a large shelter. Grouped round 
this are perambulator and bicycle sheds, All 
staircases, sculleries, water-closets, bath-house, 
laundry, and drying-rooms have the walls tiled. 
Each living-room has a dresser and ventilated 
larder and sy oc as a combined fitting, and 
all bedrooms have a wardrobe capboard. The 
living-rooms have portable ranges, with self- 
filling boilers. The tenants can also obtain a 
constant supply of hot water from a tap 
arranged in a convenient position in the court- 
yard. In each scullery there is a deep white- 
gazed fireclay sink, with teak draining-board, 
coal bunker to take 3 cwt. of coal, portable 
washing copper, and gas cooking stove. The 
elevations to the buildings are of red sand- 
faced bricks and artificial stone dressings. 


RESIDENCE, OLD CAVENDISH-STREET, Ww. 
Residential premises are in course of con- 
struction in Old Cavendish-street, W., from the 
design of Mr. J. W. Hawkins, Gresham-street, 
E.C. The general contractors are Messrs. 
James Smith & Sons, Ltd., New Bond-street, W. 


OFFICES, EMBANKMENT, 8.W. 


A large building is being constructed in 
Millbank, at the corner of Dean Stanley-street, 
for the British-American Tobacco Company, 
Ltd. The architects are Messrs. Gordon & 
Gunton, Blomfield-street, E.C., and the general 
contractors are Messrs. W. Cubitt Co., 
Gray’s Inn-road, W.C. The building will con- 
sist of seven floors and the basement, the 
height from pavement level to the eaves being 
80 ft. There will be two stories in the roof 
and towers at three of the corners. The Port- 
land stone. is from the Barnes Quarries and 
the granite from Messrs. Fyfe, of Aberdeen. 
The steelwork is by the Aston Construction 
Company. Eagle Wharf-road, N., and the 
reinforced retaining wall, floors, and strong- 
room are by the Considére Construction Com- 

ny, Victoria-street. The ag and venti- 


Donation Fund from 


ating will be by Messrs. J. Jeffreys & Co., 
Old Queen-street, S.W., and the drainage by 
Messrs. Davis, Bennett, & Co., Horseferry- 


road, S.W. The artesian well, supplying about 
4,000 gallons per hour, has been sunk by 
Messrs. Alfred Williams & Co., Old Ford- 
road, E. Messrs. Waygood & Co. Lid., 
Falmouth-road, are responsible for the lifts, 
and Messrs. W. T. Allen & Co., for the 
wrought-iron metalwork. The asphalting is by 
Messrs. Claridge’s Patent Asphalte Company, 
Ltd., and the artificial stone steps by Messrs. 
Stuart’s Granolithic Company, Ltd. The case- 
meaitts, leaded lights, etc, are by Messrs. 
James & Co., the floor lights by Messrs. J. A. 
King & Co., and the pavement lights by the 
British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd. The 
wood-block floors are by the Acme Flooring 
and Pavement Company, Ltd., and the carving 
is by Messrs. Gilbert Seale & Son. It is 
expected that the building will be finished by 


June next. j 


THE GENERAL 
NEW ZEALAND. 

A book has just been issued by Mr. John 
Mackay, of Wellington, giving an historical 
account of the buildings in which the work of 
the post-office has been carried on in Welling 


POST-OFFICE, WELLINGTON. 


: j interesting 
ton, New Zealand, and also an in 
account of the present building. A small post- 


co was established in 1840, the same year 
Sa saw the British flag hoisted in Auck'and, 
and from that time up to the year 1888 the 
work of the post-office increased, so much so 
that several times new buildings and other pre 
misee had to be ecqui In 1888 a new 
building was erected, being ready for occupa 
tion in June of that year, but in 1900 it was 
found necessary to increase the accommodation, 
and addtional premises were taken to house the 
money-order and savings bank departments 
Verkaw additions were then made up to the 
oe rales er ae 

* “nh, ome wo ; 

iaetedd ny — building i designed in the 
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style of the latest phase of the classio 
Renaissance, and is plain and massive in appear- 
ance. Over the main entrance is a central 
allegorical group, desi and executed by 
Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A. The walle of the 
building are of brick, faced on all sides above 
the basement level with granite from Tonga 
Bay, near Nelson. All the internal pillars are 
of steel, encased in brickwork or concrete, and 


the floor girders are of the same material. The 
public office is 74 ft. by 58 ft.; the main dome 
is 24 ft. in diameter, and the seven satellite 


domes each 8 ft. in diameter. The of 
these domes has been carried out on the new 
electro-copper-we process, by the Luxfer 
Prism Company, of London. The money-order 
and savings bank office is to the left of the 
pune office, while on the south side of the 
uilding is the new niail-room, which extends 
for 121 ft, 5 in. by 50 ft. Nearly all the 
parcel work of the office will be transacted in 
the basement of the building, where about 
11,000 sq. ft. of floor space will be available. 
There are also large offices for the use of the 
other departments, and rooms for the Post- 
master-General, the secretary, and other 
principa's. The contract for the erection of 
the building was executed by Messrs. J. & A. 
Wilson, of Wellin , their contract price 
being £96,923, and the new building was opened 
on November 26, 1912. 


PICTURE THEATRE, DUNDEE. 

A new picture theatre has been erected in 
Murraygate, Dundee, from the designs of Mr. 
G. A. Boswell, architect. The hall will accom- 
modate about 1,500 people, and the heating, 
ventilating, and lighting are all of the most 
modern systems. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT ROCHESTER. 


Mr. W.¢Campbell-Jones is the architect for 
the extension and improvements which have 
been carried out to the buildings of the London 
County and Westminster Bank at Rochester. 
The contractors were Messrs. C. E. Skinner & 
Son, of Chatham, and the clerk of works was 
Mr. J. J. Kerss. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

_ Fireproofing operations, etc., are in progress 
at the National Gallery, Trafalgar-square, 
under the direction of Mr. H. A. Collins, 
A.R.LB.A., of H.M. Office of Works. The 
work is being carried out by Messrs. W. Moss 
& Sons, Ltd., Westminster, and by Mesers. 
Howell J. Williams, Ltd., Bermondsey. 


DORMIPORIES, WARWICK-ROW, 5.W. 

In connection with Messrs. Gorringe’s busi- 
ness in Buckingham Palace-road, new dormi- 
tories are being erected in Warwick-row and 
Brewer-street adjoining those already in 
existence. The architect for the original work 
was Mr. A. E. Hughes,. F.R.I.B.A., Mortimer- 
street, W., who is carrying out the extensions. 
The general contractors are Messrs. Hall, 
Beddall, & Co., Great Castle-street, W., and 
the steelwork is by Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks, 
& Co., Ltd., Battersea. The heating is by 
Messrs. Wontner-Smith, Gray, & Co., Finsbury- 
vavement, E.C., and the electric lighting by 
Messrs. Duncan, Watson, & Co., Berners-street, 
W. The asphalting is by Messrs. Ellis, Geary, 
& Co., Cannon-street, E.C., and Messrs. John 
Bolding & Sons, Ltd., Davies-street, W., are 
supplying the sanitary fittings. 

ELECTRIC THEATRE, KETTERING. 

An electric theatre is in course of construc- 
tion in Kettering from the design of Messrs. 
Lovegrove & Papworth, Old-street, E.C. The 
gereral contractors are Messrs. Beardmore & 
West, and the constructional steelowrk is by the 
Aston Const-uction Company. The fibrous 
plaster-work is by Messrs. Wilkins, Rae, & 
Pixton; the collapsible gates are by Mr. A. F. 
Jcnes, Crown Works, Stanhope-street, N.W. : 
and “Eternit” tiles by Messrs. Speaker & 
Co, Mincing-lane, E.C., are being used. 


CHIPPENHAM RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL (WILTS) 
WATER SUPPLY. 


At a meeting of the Council held recently 
Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, C.E., Victoria- 
street, Westminster, 8.W., and Cariton- 
chambers, Bristol, attended and explained the 
scheme of water supply he had, in co-operation 
with Mr. A. H. La , the Council’s Surveyor, 
prepared for eupplring a large part of the 
Council's area with water, including Chippen- 
ham Without, Hardenhuish, Langley Barrell. 
Kington, Langley, Drayeott Cerne, Sutton 
Benger, Christian Malford, ete. The scheme 
involves the sinking of a deep well and boring, 
provision of engines and pumps, laying « cast 
iron riving main some 2) miles long, construc- 
tion of a large storage reservoir, and some 
12 to 4 ailes of divtributing maine 
«cheme was by the Council, and 
instructions wete given for the making of the 
necessary boring, ete. 
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MODERN FABLES.—No. V. 
THE PALACE OF THE GREAT KING. 


A FAMous architect was commanded by the 
King of his country to submit designs for a 
palace such as suited the dignity of the State, 
and that architect, who had great love for his 
art, was overjoyed, thinking that here was the 
achievement which should set the seal upon his 
reputation foralltime. So he laboured long and 
arduously, preparing many schemes until he 
had wrought out one which he considered 
fitting ; this he submitted unto the Lord High 
Deputy Assistant Acting Grand Chamberlain 
with intent that it might be laid before the 
King. And in due course he received writing 
from the (as before) Chamberlain directing him 
to produce alternative designs in order that his 
Majesty, in the greatness of his wisdom, might 
make choice between them. Then was that 
architect sad, for in his matured scheme he had 
great confidence, and ever as he strove to 
evolve variants his mind returned to that. 
Nevertheless, after great endeavour, several 
differing designs did he produce, and in time 
they were placed before the King, who chose 
at once the least worthy of them. 

Then was the architect more than ever sad, 
and he entered upon his woiking drawings with 
a heavy heart. Now, when these were complete 
the Court officials and the military commanders 
about the King each in turn did summon that 
architect, and did lay upon him commandment 
that this and that must be so. Then was the 
architect altogether bemused. ‘“ For, lo,’ said 
he, “* had [ known of these essentials my design 
had been different even from the beginning, for 
these are vital to the case. Now, therefore 
must I set to and prepare anew the scheme!” 
‘*“ Not so,” said the (as before) Chamberlain. 
“Has not thy scheme received the approval 
and commendation of our august monarch ? 
And must it not therefore be carried out ? 
Nevertheless, the points that have been.spoken 
of must in no wise be omitted. Go to! Art 
thou not a famous architect ?” 

And in time the palace was built, and the 
architect drew but small pleasure from it for 
thinking of his design as he had first conceived 
it. 

Then did his brother architects, and most of 
all the young men and learners who would in 
time be of them, marvel and express loudly 
their wonder that the famous man should so 
fail of a good result in his great opportunity. 
And in the end (though the public Press hailed 
him, misspelling his name in divers strange 
ways) yet among his fellows reputation had he 
none. But they knew not of the first design, 
nor of the Chamberlains and Marshals. 

Moral.—Be charitable in all thy judgments. 


a._<>~-* 
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THE NEO-CLASSIC PHASE OF 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE : 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. THE 
CLIMAX OF CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE NEO-GREC AND ITALIAN 
PHASE. 


Mr. Ricwarpson’s ninth and penultimate 
lecture was possibly the most interesting he has 
vet given, perhaps because we are more 
intimately connected with the period covered. 
At the close of the lecture his audience gave 
him a round of applause quite unusually 
enthusiastic on occasions of this sort. 

The lecturer said that the nineteenth-century 
spirit in England began with the reign of 
William lV. and closed with the death of 
Queen Victoria, and, though only a few years 
separated us from the Victorian epoch, yet at 
the present time a complete change in the 
attitude of: society was apparent, both as 
vegarded thought and taste. The Classic spirit 
of the courtly eighteenth century ushered 
buildings into existence mainly conspicuous for 
their idealistic beauty. Those of the nineteenth 
century were mainly accounted for by questions 
of practical utility, but such was the reverence 
paid to the volume of earlier models that the 
underlying principles of the established tradition 
were extended with surety of judgment. The 
changed conditions demanded from architects 
and engineers alike a breadth of outlook which 
was not always attained, a tendency arising in 
some quarters to forge steel in .semblance of 
iron. About the year 1844 came the mania for 
railway speculation, and many architects took 
up railway practice, designing some of the 
finest bridges and railway-stations in the 
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country. In fact, the services of British 
architects were speedily in demand in all parts 
of Europe and America. 

_ ‘The facial expression for railway structures 
was,” said Mr. Richardson, ‘“ almost without 
exception consistently Classic. If we examine 
such fine stations as those at Euston, Newcastle, 
Huddersfield, or Dublin, or the tunnel facades 
of Primrose Hill, the North Welwyn, Box, and’ 
many others in Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
variety and appropriate character of each will 
provide sufficient evidence. Pugin, righteous 
Goth, indignantly furious with the increasing 
number of pagan temples dedicated to Vulcan, 
published his ridiculous contrasts, and depicted 
the joys of railway travel in medieval garb. 
An echo of this curious outburst occurred in 
1870, when Sir Gilbert Scott, for St. Pancras 
Station, followed the lead of Sir Charles Barry 
and bedizened a building Classic in plan and 
form with Gothic jewellery. 

Cheek by jowl with the reserved Classic 
tradition the revived Gothic trailed its way 
through fifty years of the nineteenth century, 
forced by the very exigencies of the times to 
thinly veil its obviously Classic body with a 
diaphanous gown of medieval texture, which in 
the progress of years wore to shreds. 

As previously mentioned, the Classic tradition 
was shorn of its domestic aspect at the close of 
the Regency, though in its highest forms it 
remained unassailable. The formality asso- 
ciated with the ranges of eighteenth-century, 
terrace houses still provided the theme for 
compositions of similar extent: but the 
brutalising needs of an industrial population 
finally extinguished the subtle, almost aristo- 
cratic character common to even the humbler 
dwellings of the courtly age. Miles of coarsened 
buildings sprang up with the persistency of 
obnoxious weeds. These in turn were succeeded 
by further travesties of taste, and are without 
doubt the direct ancestors of the lowest type of 
speculative houses, which represent the expan- 
sion of English suburban districts during the 
last quarter of a century. 

The prosperous cotton-spinners of Oldham, 
Blackburn, and Manchester followed the rail- 
road to Bournemouth and_ found _ blissful 
sanctuary beneath the roofs of pseudo-Gothic 
villas. Others less fortunate were content to 
hide from the ghastly labyrinth of their own 
creation nearer at hand, hence the thousands 
of nameless structures disfiguring the western 
hills of Derbyshire and the coast villages of 
North Wales. England, the history of thy 
commercial success is deeply scarred in the 
countryside! The smug conceit of the age 
blinded it to its own brilliant possibilities, the 
long peace following the battle of Waterloo 
matured in a prosperity best described as-.over- 
ripe. The grave commissioners of ecclesiastical 
art claimed a sweeping victory, but in their 
hour of supposed triumph lost one of their 
foremost men by the forced secession of Sir 
Gilbert Scott. The battle of the styles was 
ended by a Goth designing a fine Classic building 
for the Treasury. The Classic tradition was put 
to a severe test, but maintained its well-being 
down to a more recent date than is commonly 
supposed. 

Before the Greek phase had completely run 
its course a marked change of opinion was 
expressed in circles devoted to the Classic 
spirit. The shackles of convention hitherto 
worn so rigidly were proving irksome. From 
Kar] Schinkel and Leo Von Kleuze, in Germany, 
and from Paris came a new message to the 
coteries in London. It ran :—‘‘ From the old 
Roman and the old Italian learn a lesson ; 
blend the truths of each with the finesse of 
Greek art, and ever keep in mind the meaning 
of the modern age.’ Almost simultaneously a 
response waS made by Cockerell, Barry, and 
Elmes; others joined the group, and the 
tradition blazed to great refulgence. After the 
vear 1870, and almost concurring with the rise 
of Nesfield and Shaw, a wonderful aftermath 
ensued, a later growth of Classic architecture, 
which connects the main issues of the tradition 
with the phenomenal developments taking 
place to-day. The tentative experiments of 
Norman Shaw and Eden Nesfield were in reality 
a return to the earlier seventeenth-century 
phases of the tradition. Shaw endeavoured, by 
sheer strength of personality, to blunder through 
to academic Classic, but he made the attempt 
too late in life. The work of the late Mr. John 
Belcher, especially the noble frontage of Electra 
House, shows a finer grasp of the academic 
theory. 

The competitions for public buildings during 
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the last fifteen years have produced nothin 
more than hybrid Classic. Picturesque Dutch 
Flemish, French, and Spanish importations 
have been experimented with only to die pre. 
maturely. In addition, we have experienced 
during the past thirty years the phenomena] 
rise of the domestic school, characterised at one 
stage by faulty renderings of provincial Classic 
and at another period with an excess of pic 
turesque motifs. And only now at the beginnin 
of the twentieth century do we realise that the 
finer expressions of civil architecture have stil] 
to be attained if competition with the 
achievement of the past is desired.” 

Mr. Richardson then gave a synopsis of the 
principal works of Cockerell, Elmes, Baseir 
Sidney Smirke, Sir Charles Barry, Sir James 
Pennethorne, and others, which lack of space 
unfortunately compels us to omit. He then 
concluded the lecture proper by saying that he 
thought no theory was so stultifying to architec. 
tural development as that which implies that 
buildings can only be recognised as good archi. 
tecture many years after their authors were 
dead. English architects were deficient ip 
imagination regarding the planning of great 
civic conceptions, but the wealth of invention 
displayed in the composition of civic buildings 
showed that, as a nation, we had plenty of 
material to mould into shape. There was 
apparent, he felt, a lamentable lack of policy at 
the Royal Academy Schools, and no really great 
training institution was in existence, methods 
of academic training being undertaken in a 
haphazard manner. Until a national school of 
architecture was called into being a critical 
tribunal was an impossibility. 

The slides which were then shown were all 
exceedingly interesting, but only a few can be 
dealt with here. Cockerell’s work was illus. 
trated by views of the Threadneedle-street 
frontage of the Bank of England, which he 
unified by remodelling the attic story after 
removing the meaningless finials and vases 
which Soane had placed there. Cockerell’s 
masterpiece, Mr. Richardson thought, was the 
Liverpool branch of the Bank. He pointed out 
how the attic story was made to appear far 
back, though it was not really so, thereby 
emphasising the beautiful tetrastyle portico. 
Others of this architect’s works shown included 
the Manchester branch of the Bank (the design 
of which showed the influence of Spencer House 
in the separated columns and pilasters at the 
ends) ; the London and Westminster Bank, Loth- 
bury, originally two or three bays shurter—a 
subtle design,! showing the valne of a curve 
line, and terminated by appropriate pylons. 
The lecturer, however, was of opinion that a 
slight balcony over the central doorway to 
emphasise this feature would improve the 
design. 

The Taylor and Randolph buildings at 
Oxford, also by Cockerell, had the great fault 
of a bad junction between the connecting-link 
and the wings. The tetrastyle portico, how- 
ever, was perhaps the most elegant in England. 
The lecturer pointed out the great advance in 
baluster design observable in this building. 
The proper vase form was given, not the * two- 
bottle style.” 

The University library at Cambridge, of 
which only a fragment was carried out, showed 
great refinement of Neo-Grec detail. The 
whole design was close-knit, the pilasters, for 
instance, finding an echo above the cornice. 

Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, who most unfortu- 
nately died at the early age of thirty-three, 
created the designs for St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool, though he did not live to see the 
completion of the work. The final design for 
this building, the union of a design for a concert 
hall and one for assize courts, was, said Mr. 
Richardson, a marvellous composition quite 
equal in mastery to St. Paul's. The plan was 
good, because it had a definite head and ye 
and afforded perfect circulation. The effect 0 
the exterior, dramatic and monumental in 
character, was derived solely from subtle or 
portion, rhythm of masses, and the contrast " 
the wings. Elmes was responsible for all t ; 
full-size: detail drawings, though Cockere 
carried out the later parts of the work. 5 
photograph of the interior of the hall showe 
how different circles were used for rg en 
vaulting, not concentric, the outermost 2 
stilted and rising higher. This as “ 
feeling of insipidity, and made the design 
nervous and full of life. rly 

The series concluded with some of the a J 
railway successes, such as the entrance to be 
bridge across the Menai Straits, @ 4 
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dramatic grouping, as even the railway company 
have discovered, since they. now use it as a 
oster design. Kingsbridge Station, Dublin, by 
r Wood, though poor in detail, being built of 
granite, was another fine building shown. In 
fact, as Mr. Richardson pointed out, not for the 
first time, Dublin was a city well worth the 
attention of English architects, and strangely 
neglected by them. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH ART 
CLUB. 


Tur fiftieth exhibition of this Society, held 
in the Suffolk-street Galleries, proves that, 
though the club may be getting middle-aged, 
its members are still young enough to do their 
work for the sake of an ideal rather than as a 
mere means of livelihood; and the result of 
such ‘an attitude is that the work is always 
interesting, even when the ideals are as super- 
ficial as most twentieth-century ideals are. The 
exhibitors have, however, nearly all realised one 
fact of real importance, which was forgotten in 
England for a whole century, and is still 
unguessed at by more than half the population, 
and that is that art does not exist for the sole 
purpose of making pretty things to distract 
childish minds. Indeed, some of the work is 
so wilfully ‘‘ un-pretty ” (not quite the same 
thing as ugly) as to suggest that its creators 
are afraid of the snare of beauty, their attitude 
towards it being almost identical with that of 
the puritans, whom, however, they would be 
careful to shock in other ways—just to show 
their freedom from cant. When the public has 
to some extent learnt that prettiness and the 
more obvious forms of “‘ truth to Nature” are 
not essential to a good picture we shall hope 
for a more balanced outlook on the part of the 
artists. At present artists and public are 
enigmas to each other, and consequently have 
a contempt for each other quite unjustified by 
the facts. Modern art has progressed too fast. 
Perhaps progressed is hardly the right word. 
let us rather say, has changed its point of 
view too rapidly for the public to follow it, and 
till there is again some stability and unity of 
purpose among artists they can hardly expect 
the multitude to appreciate their work or even 
take much interest in it at all. 

For those enlightened beings, however, who, 
by the accident of environment or from a real 
feeling for art, are more or less in touch with 
modern painting there is much of interest in 
the present exhibition. Mr. A. McEvoy’s 
portrait of Professor Ward is quite the best 
piece of painting we have seen recently. The 
“quality” of the paint, the delicacy and 
refinement of the colour, and the solid drawing 
of the head form a combination of excellencies 
not often found within one frame. In the same 
toom there is a large cartoon, ‘“‘ The Flute of 
Pan,” by Mr. Augustus John, which is admirable 
in design, finely drawn in some places and 
deplorably careless in others. This artist 
seems temperamentally unable to carry through 
to completion the really splendid conceptions 
that come to him. Every other quality except 
Perseverance is his—a fact which only increases 
our regret that the one thing needful is lacking. 

Among the landseapes there is nothing better 
than “From Monte Solaro,” by Mr. H. Squire 
(No. 108). The design is unusual and interest: 
Ing, though we think a little too much 
Prominence has been given to the secondary 
centre of interest—a group of buildings on the 
extreme left. But the principal attraction of 
me picture lics in its effect of hot, sunny, and 
rather misty atmosphere, allied to brilliancy of 
colour, Some excellent drawings are shown by 
Mr. A. Rothenstein and we were also great! 

é 2 t=) y 

me by a small water-colour (No. 253) by 

yo Tonks, which seemed to us a perfect 
ample of the right way to use this medium. 

Mr. Steer is hardly seen at his best, and 
oat com anid absence of work by Sargent, 
ha. Bone, Connard, the inimitable Max 
whic 7 mm and other members leave gaps 
the hehe to be regretted. Nevertheless 

ex ibition 18 one which all interested in 
nglish painting should see. 
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NEW ST, PANCRAS TOWN HALL. 


mended yct’s Borough Council is to be recom- 
neni AM the Parliamentary and General 

the recos omnuttes to prepare a scheme for 
~ “onstruction of the present Town Hall. 


THE BUILDER. 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
STAGE. 


Amon the best, if not the best, of the plays 
revived at the St. James’s Theatre with marked 
success is “‘ The Doctor’s Dilemma,’’ which has 
always attracted more notice than any other 
play of Mr. Bernard Shaw, as who among us is 
not interested in that sealed and mysterious 
book, the human body, of which doctors know 
very little and the rest of us nothing at all ? 

The unconscious and conscious quackery of the 
doctor and the blind factor of the patient are 
all disclosed to us in brilliant dialogue, the 
‘* muciform sac,’’ the removal of which forms a 
surgeon’s one operation, reminding us of the 
fashionable appendix, whose terrors lurk with 
some of us by day and night. The charming old 
Sir Patrick Cullen, whose experiences have left 
a pleasant and sympathetic scepticism, is well 
given by Mr. J. D. Beveridge, while Messrs. 
Arthur Whitby, Ben Webster, and Nigel Play- 
fair ably sustain the parts of the fashionable 
practitioners whom they represent. Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine’s Dr. Blenkinsop, the doctor who 
makes a bare living out of a poor practice, is 
admirable and lifelike; while the artist, Louis 
Doubledot, is played by Mr. Dennis Neilson- 
Terry with insight and conviction. Miss Lillah 
McCarthy takes the part of Jennifer, and gives 
that complex and difficult character with 
success and charm, though we felt her action 
was a little over-emphasised at times. The 
play, like most of Mr. Shaw’s, stages exceedingly 
well. 

At the Globe “ The Night Hawk,” a most 
amusing comedy by Messrs. Lechmere Worrall 
and Bernard Merivale, delighted an apprecia- 
tive audience. The plot is of the slightest and 
most improbable description, which, however, 
does not spoil the effect of some very excellent 
fooling, good staging, and effective dressing. 
Mr. Kenneth Douglas, who takes the chief part 
ot the Hon. James Daubenay, makes the piece, 
and portrays a thoroughly likeable young tool 
of the best class placed in awkward positions 
in a way which is intensely humorous. The 
farmer, Jacob Bannister, an utterly impossible 
character, was ably acted by Mr. J. Fisher 
White; while the parts of the four lady 
“‘ hawks” were well given by Mesdames Madge 
Haynes, Mary Agate, Pearl Aufrere, and Grace 
Newcombe. The heroine, Ruth Bannister, was 
charmingly acted by Miss Jane Cooper, an actress 
who should havea future. Herappearance in the 
last scene, where, tired of her intolerable father, 
she visits Mr. Daubenay’s rooms and declares her 
intention of joining the company of night hawks, 
was exceedingly effective. Both scenery and 
dresses were of the brightest and most attractive : 
and those who do not require that a play should 
point a moral or inculcate philosophy will be 
able to pass a pleasant evening in seeing it. 
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STUDENTS’ WORK IN 
MANCHESTER. 


In a recent issue we reviewed an exhibition 





of designs and measured work by the students 


of the Manchester School of Architecture. At 
the School of Technology there has been this 
week an exhibition of the constructional 
drawings of the students in the classes of 
Building Construction and Structural Design. 

These dual exhibitions might point to an 
unwholesome distinction drawn in the School 
between construction and design, were it not 
that several drawings find an appropriate place 
in both exhibitions, and, further, that the work 
shown is emphatic evidence of an effort to 
impress upon the students the close union—the 
oneness—of the two elements which are too 
often dissociated in schemes of technical 
education. 

In our last article we referred to most of the 
designs shown, so we take first the work of the 
architectural students in the Construction 
classes. There is some very sound work among 
the R.I.B.A. testimonies of study, and one is 
glad to see that the motley collections of doors 
and windows, of which these sheets are often 
composed, give place to a more coherent 
selection. The steelwork drawings are evidently 
the result of careful drilling, and should give 
the students freedom in their practice from the 
vague terrors which the mere idea of indulgence 
in modern methods brings to the uninitiated. 
While some of the architectural drawings are 
devoted to the representation of the design only, 
we recognise healthy symptoms in drawings 
worked out on such practical lines as Mr. 
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Moore’s College Quad; though a little reflection 
upon the model by-laws might have suggested 
some modification of the rooms in the roof. 
The bulk of the work is done by the evening 
students, who are drawn from all branches of 
the building world—labourers, artisans, engi- 


neering and architectural students—and their 


work is of a correspondingly miscellaneous 
order. The First Year studies are naturally 
tentative. One finds the draughtsmen early 
emerging from the general mass, and hence: 
forward forming a group to themselves. The 
serious problem, however, is with the mass, 
and with them technical education is still the 
sphere of much blundering. We know too well 
how often bad examples are copied from books 
by authors of no architectural training; and 
the stock mouldings of the joiner’s shop appear 
again at the evening classes, the jerry-builder’s 
stock formule are drawn out to }-in. scale, and 
our suburban architecture is guaranteed another 
generation of life. In Manchester there is a 
determined effort to deal with this kind of 
thing. It is, of course, impossible to train an 
artisan in design. His own life-work is too big 
a thing to allow him to think of undertaking 
another. But there is no reason why when he 
draws he should not draw good detail; why he 
should not realise that there are bad proportions 
and good; why he should not learn to dis- 
criminate between the rubbish of builder’s 
design, with its meaningless trimmings, and 
stuff of a simpler and more sincere sort, as did 
his forbears of the eighteenth century. 

This is strongly recognised in the Manchester 
School. In the Second-Year work we find 
studies of simple and well-proportioned subjects 
drawn with distinctness and understanding, and 
much attention appears to be paid to the 
drawing of full-size details. Among the Third- 
Year drawings are studies of larger subjects, 
sections of buildings drawn by the students to 
3-in. scale and full size from small scale examples 
which are developed constructionally in the 
class as one would work out one’s details in an 
office. 

At this stage the engineering students come 
out from among the rest and pursue their own 
course into labyrinths which are the wonder of 
their architectural brethren. Their drawings on 
view are careful and elaborate studies of purely 
constructional problems worked out with great 
thoroughness and clearness of draughtsmanship. 
There are examples of all types of construction, 
from grillages to roof trusses, and a set of 
complete working drawings for the structural 
work of a theatre. We would suggest that 
some day an engineering and an architectural 
student in the School might collaborate on some 
such scheme with much mutual! advantage 
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COURAGE IN COLOUR. 


Mr. R. Goutsurn Lovett, A.R.I.B.A., Vice- 
President of the Society of Architects, read a 
paper before the Society on the 11th inst. on a 
subject which is at present rapidly coming into 
prominence in the minds of those responsible for 
house decoration. As Mr. Lovell said, “ ‘Jhere 
are indications that the colour sense is awaken- 
ing, and that the feeling for pure colour is 
growing . . . and a knowledge of the 
theory of colour will place a much-needed tool 
in the hands of the architect, the designer, and 
the decorator.” 

Mr. Lovell’s contribution to the subject, 
however, consisted of more than a mere restate- 
ment of the usual scientific theory of three 
primary colours—red, blue, and yellow, from 
the combinations of which all varieties of colour 
can be obtained. And, lucid as was his exposi- 
tion of the mysteries of complementary colours, 
simultaneous and successive contrasts, and so 
on, the most interesting part of the paper dealt 
with certain mechanical devices he has himself 
invented as aids in the composition of harmonious 
colour schemes. 

The devices take the form of colour charts. 
The first—called Chart 14—consists of the 
primary, secondary, and tertiary colours, 
arranged in concentric circles, The primaries 
touching the inner circle are red, blue, and 
yellow. Then come the secondary colours— 
orange, green, and violet ; and outside these the 
intermediate secondaries—red-orange, yellow- 
orange, yellow-green, blue-green, blue-violet, 
and red-violet. On the outermost circle of all 
are the tertiaries—orange-russet, russet, violet- 
russet, violet-olive, olive, green-olive, green- 
citron, citron, and orange-citron. Over this 
chart a dise with certain holes cut in it can be 
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rotated, and matters are so arranged that if the 
designer has decided on the dominant tone for 
his colour scheme he can, by rotating the disc 
till one of the holes is immediately over that 
colour as shown on the chart, see at once a 
good contrasting colour to use with it, and even 
get some intimation of the proportions in which 
the two colours should be used. The same chart 
will also show him the various pairs of com- 
plementary colours. On this page will be 
found a rough diagram which will give a 
clearer idea of this ingewous device than a mere 
verbal description can do. 

Chart 24 is a chromatic circle showing the 
gradations of twelve pure colours ; and Chart 3a 
is also a chromatic circle showing the same 
colours, but broken with black or white. By 
placing Disc 2B over either of these charts the 
successive complementary colours are seen in 
the openings as the disc is revolved. By 
similarly using Disc 3B the best colour com- 
binations are obtained. The circular lines on 
the discs assist in finding and comparing the 
corresponding shades of different tones. 

The Lecturer also emphasised in his paper the 
essentials ot good colour. The first cssential 
was, he said, gradation either of shade or of 
colour. Gradation gave greater luminosity and 
beauty to colour, and was always to be seen in 
Nature. The second essential was contrast, 
and, though all gradations were beautiful, all 
contrasts were not. To safely employ courage 
in colour contrasts required knowledge and 
skill, and Charts 2a and 3a were intended to 
afford a guide in this respect, and the student 
who used these charts continually would, he 
thought, soon learn to discriminate between 
good taste and bad taste in colour, and proceed 
to employ greater courage in the use of colour 
on every opportunity. Far more effect was to 
be gained by colour than by ornament, and, in 
addition to this, there was far greater economy 
in the cost. 

In conclusion, the Lecturer referred to an 
aspect of colour not usually borne in mind by 
decorators. It had, he said, been proved 
scientifically that colour had an effect on life 
and health. Blue was stimulating, while green 
was enervating; and the colours between ran 
in the following order of life-giving properties— 
blues, violets, yellows, reds, and greens. This 
aspect of the question should, he thought, be 
constantly borne in mind, especially in hospitals 
and sanatoria, where the patient would have a 
hopeful, stimulating outlook on life if lying 
within blue surroundings, an entirely opposite 
effect being obtained by greens and reds, the 


colours most commonly found in such 
institutions. 
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Home Interiors. By R. GouLBuRN LOovELL, 
A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A. In five sections at 15s. 
each net. (London: The Caxton Publishing 
Company, Ltd.) 

Tus work is planned on a distinctly novel 

system. Its purpose, as outlined in the Intro- 

duction, is to afford “‘ an authoritative guide 
to decorators and upholsterers, drapers, 
designers, and all those professions dealing 
with colour and colour selection and 
includes a definite means of securing correct 
colour combinations in all materials and for all 
purposes, whether in the home itself or the 
accessories, such as ornaments and costumes.” 

It is in the “ definite means of securing correct 

colour combinations ” that the novelty of the 

work consists. 

By means of some extremely ingenious 
mechanical devices, consisting of coloured 
charts and revolving discs, the author claims to 
have provided ‘‘ an exact method of determin- 
ing the most effective colour contrasts and com- 
binations, and, what is even more important, 
an equally effective means of avoiding bad 
ones.” The accompanying simplified diagrams 
will give the reader a better idea of how two 
of these charts and discs work than any 
description in words could do. 

We have tried a number of the combinations 
given by these methods, and admit the claims 
of the author to the extent that the result is 
always pleasantly harmonious. It is quite im- 
possible (if the very lucid instructions given are 
properly followed) to obtain discordant colour 
schemes. To all people who are without an 
instinctive colour sense these charts will prove 
an absolutely safe guide, and will prevent them 
committing bad errors of taste. But we are 
not yet convinced that really fine colouring 
ever has or ever will be produced by any 
mechanical contrivance, however ingenious and 
however complete. The difference between 
really good colour and abominable discord is 
very small. In fact, the better the colouring 
the nearer it is to disaster. Safe harmonies at 
the opposite pole to discords are never dis- 
npashed. They are dull. 

Then, too, the question of the relative masses 
of the different colours is as important to a 
good colour scheme as the precise tones of the 
colours themselves. True, an attempt is made 
to deal with this in his charts by Mr. Lovell, 
an attempt which, so far as it goes, is perfectly 
correct, but it can only give a rough idea, and 
the limits of error are too wide to enable a 
result of real distinction to be gained. 
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From ‘Home Interiors,’”’ by Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell. 
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We must confess we are relieved that it js 
so. We donot want to see the artist supplanted 
by the machine ; at the same time, we quite gee 
the value of Mr. Lovell’s work. If his eon. 
trivances were widely used by those who know 
themselves to be lacking in taste and invention 
much of the at present too insistent ugliness 
would disappear, and the users would at least 
learn what to avoid—the first step on the road 


.to knowledge of what is really fine. 


As a supplement to his charts and discs the 
author gives a short account of Helmholtz’ 
theory of colour and some interesting variations 
of the experiments in simultaneous and succes. 
sive colour contrast to be found in the text. 
books on optics. The value of this to the 
decorator seems to us doubtful. . But of greater 
importance are Mr. Lovell’s remarks under the 
heading, “‘ General Points to be Observed.” 
They are quite evidently the fruits of long 
experience, and for that reason deserve careful 
attention. His seven essentials—utility, unity, 
proportion, principality, repetition, colour, and 
individuality—cover the principal points to be 
taken into account in considering problems of 
decoration. 

The remainder of the work is occupied 
entirely with coloured plates and detail drawings 
giving complete schemes for the decoration of 
twenty rooms. All the examples are of such 
rooms as are likely to be found in houses with 
rentals of from £25 to £75 per annum—that is 
to say, the class of rooms which will usually 
require considerable ingenuity to make them 
look tolerable. As far as we can gather from the 
first section of the work, which is all that has 
so far been published, Mr. Lovell has managed 
to combine originality of treatment with great 
economy of outlay. His methods are simple 
and cheap, but he succeeds in getting a wonderful 
variety of effect nevertheless. 

The colour printing is quite satisfactory, but 
we wish more trouble had been taken with the 
water-colour drawings from which the repro- 
ductions are made. We are aware that the 
necessity of showing in the same sketch the 
greater part of three walls of a small room 
necessitates adroit juggling with the laws of 
perspective, but that is no excuse for such 
careless treatment as has been accorded to the 
recess for the fireplace in Plate IIL, for 
example. Only very careful reference to the 
accompanying working instructions will enable 
the reader to grasp what the drawing is intended 
to show. Also, we were amazed to find, when 
reading the working instructions after first 
looking at. the plates, that this particular room 
measured 20 ft. by 13 ft. The impression given 
by the plates is that of a square or nearly square 
room. It is unusual, too, for the door to open 
outwards. We point out these trifling errors 
in no carping spirit, but in the hope of giving 
some slight help towards the improvement of 
the remaining sections of what is undoubtedly 
a most interesting work. 





Mechanics for Builders. Part I. By E. L 
Bates and F. Caarteswortu. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 39, Paternoster-row. Price 3s.) 

Ir is a little difficult to criticise the first part 

of a work without seeing the second patt, 

especially when references to the second 
unpublished part are made in it. 

We may say without hesitation, howevel, 
that this text-book gives a very great deal of 
information in exceptionally plain language 
which a builder ought to know all about, while 
there is relatively little that would not come! 
useful some day. . 

The sketches of models illustrating mechanical 
principles are a good feature. They could be 
constructed by any intelligent youth with fail 
mechanical skill, and their use would fix the 
facts in his mind with a realism hard to achiev’ 
by mere book reading. 

The weak part of this book is the chapter" 
simple machines, in which the illustrations 4" 
badly drawn even if considered diagramatt 
The author suggests mechanical efficiencies 
in excess of the probable truth, 48 per cent. = 
— differential oy block being 
perhaps the most glaring example. sigs 

On > 60, Fig. “19 oe been lettered upsid 
down, and naturally the printer followed un 
making nonsense of the problem. On P. kes 
the omission of a few words again ma ‘ 
nonsense, and the same result is arrived “~ 
p- 191 by describing Fig. 172 as fig. 171. re 
withstanding these blemishes, the book ‘ of 
good one, and very suitable for the eon 
a practical workman versed only in elemen™": 
arithmetic and algebra. 
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Leasehold Enfranchisement : The Case For and 
Against, and a Practical Scheme. By E. A. 
Cottiys. (London: P. 8. King & Son. 1913. 
Pp. 114. Price 2s. 6d.) 

Ir is refreshing to find anyone who can touch 
upon the “land question ” without indulging 
in personalities or displaying party views. The 
writer of this little treatise is therefore to be 
congratulated on the method in which he has 
handled his subject. ; 

The first two chapters deal with the dis- 
advantages of the present leasehold system and 
the subsequent chapters suggest reforms. 

In the case of leases for an original term 
exceeding thirty years the writer's recom- 
mendation is that leaseholders should be given 
the same right of compulsory purchase as is 

ossessed under statute by railway companies 

and other corporate bodies, but he suggests a 

special tribunal, and formulates a code with the 

object of simplifying procedure and diminishing 
costs. Thus there is something in common 
between his scheme and that recently fore- 
shadowed on behalf of the Government. The 
author also puts forward proposals for securing 
continuity of tenure in the case of short leases, 
and he further advocates the extension of 
sect. 3 of the Conveyancing Act, 1892, so that 
no fine shall be exacted in longer leases for 

alteration or additions to the property, or a 

change of user. 

Where convenants in leases are to be relaxed 
it is, however, important that the rights of 
third parties should be observed, as the object 
of certain convenants may be to preserve the 
amenities of building estates, but this seems no 
reason for the landlord exacting mere penalties. 
The author deals with all these questions in an 
extremely lucid manner. 
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ApptieD Mecuanics. By C. E. Fuller and 
W. A. Johnston. (London: Chapman & Hall. 
10s, 6d. net.) 

Toe Earty WeEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF 
Mankinp. By General Sir Charles Warren. 
(London: Palestine Exploration Fund. 7s. 6d.) 

VALUATIONS AND COMPENSATIONS. By 
Banister Fletcher. (London: B. T. Batsford. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

THE Lipraries, Musrums, AND ART 
GatterrEs YEAR-Boox, 1914. (London: 
Stanley Paul & Co.) 

Keyt (2 vols. : County Churches Series). By 
F Grayling. (London: George Allen & Co. 
2s. 6d. net each.) 


—_——_e--e—__—_- 
THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. Cyril 
Cobb, Chairman, presiding. 

_ Tenders.—Tenders were received for remodel- 
ling, ete., the Star-lane School, Fulham, and 
for the reconstruction of a portion of the 
Clerkenwell Fire Station. 

loans—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, to make loans to 
Borough Councils as follows :—Deptford, £2,100 
for paving works; Hammersmith, £9,427 for 
electricity undertaking ; Islington, £9,300 for 
paving works ; Lambeth, £33,563 for purchase 
of property ; Lewisham, £950 for street im- 
provement ; St. Marylebone, £18,000 for paving 
works ; Southwark, £29,334 for electricity 
undertaking ; Stepney, £990 for acquisition of 
Property fur a depdt ; Stoke Newington, £6,000 
or electricity undertaking ; and Wandsworth, 
£50 for street. improvements. 

London University Site—The Education 
Committee recommended that the Council ap- 
Prove generally the site of Somerset House as 
— for the University of London, and that 
bsg be willing to join with the Senate 
ple University in asking the Government to 
ecelve a joint deputation with a view to setting 
ales advantages of Somerset House as a 
poor : the University. Mr. J. Thomas 
thes that the Council ‘should not approve 
ame omerset House Site, as, in asking the 
: at for this site, they were asking for 
The he ich he was told was worth £2,000,000. 
purpose ding was old and not suitable for the 
-*: rad and would practically have to be 
“tet cted. This amendment, after some 
ment on, was rejected, and a further amend- 

was then accepted stating that the 
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Council’s approval would be subject to the 
assumption that the Government would con- 
tinue to be responsible as heretofore for such 
provision in respect of site and buildings as 
would be needed for the full extension of the 
University. To this Lord Peel moved an 
amendment suggesting a site on the south bank 
of the Thames, the objection he had against 
the riverside site being that it was not accessible. 
This amendment, however, was defeated. 
Ultimately the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was agreed to, and it was then further 
decided that, “if the Government cannot agree 
to a centre for the University being established 
at Somerset House, the Education Committee 
be instructed to consider and report upon the 
proposal to establish it upon a site on the south 
side of the river, where ,it would form an 
important feature in the beautifying of London.”’ 

The Council adjourned until Tuesday, 
January 20. 


os 


THE METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


At the sitting of the Metropolitan Water 
Board on Friday last week the following 
matters were dealt with :— 

Building Supplies—The Finance Committee 
reported that the amount received for 
building supplies during the half-year to 
September 30 was £14,051. The Appeal Com- 
mittee reporved on the judgment in the Court 
of Appeal in the case of ‘*The Board v. 
Johnson,’”? where the Court held that it was 
not open to the Board to pass a general resolu- 
tion that building supplies must be afforded 
otherwise than by measure, but that it was 
indispensable that the Board should exercise 
its discretion on each individual application 
for a building supply. Many thousands of 
these applications are received in the course 
of a year, and each one of them involves the 
examination of bills of quantities and other 
particulars which frequently comprise volu- 
minous matter, and the Board would see that 
it might be necessary for the Committee to 
adopt the altogether impracticable course of 
sitting from day to day in order to deal with 
the cases as they arise, in view of the fact 
that persons desiring a building supply have 
a statutory right thereto, and the supply 
should be laid on without avoidable delay. 
The only alternative which presented itself to 
them was to abandon the existing practice of 
affording building supplies at the rate of 7s. 
per £100 and to substitute therefor supplies 
by measure. There was no doubt that this 
change of practice would involve the Board in 
a considerable loss of revenue, probably from 
£6,000 to £10,000 a year, but having regard 
to the special circumstances of the case they 
had come to the reluctant conclusion that this 
was unavoidable. While they suggested that as 


a general rule the supplies should be afforded . 


by meter, they thought that the Committee 
should continue to be empowered to assent, 
if they thought fit, to any application by a 
builder to be allowed to take a supply under 
the terms of the proviso to sect. 17, as other- 
wise a builder requiring a supply for a‘small 
work would be put to unreasonable expense 
in connection with the provision of a metered 
supply. 

The New Offices.—The General Purposes 
Committee submitted a lengthy Report with 
reference to the Board’s resolution to erect 
their central offices on their land in Rosebery- 
avenue. They suggested that about 1 acre 
be devoted to the offices, and that the new 
building must provide the following accommo- 
dation :—Board-room, committee-rooms, Chair- 
man’s and members’ rooms, and _ library, 
5.100 eq. ft.; Clerk’s department, 15,000 sq. ft. ; 
Accountant’s department, 17,000 sq.  ft.; 
Engineer’s department, 15,000 sq. _ ft.; 
Solicitor’s department, 2,200 sq. ft.—total, 
54,300 sq. ft. In addition it would be necessary 
to provide luncheon-rooms and general wait- 
ing-rooms, lavatories, housekeeper’s quarters, 
and about 6.000 sq. ft. for the storage of the 
Board’s papers. The Committee had also 
given careful consideration to the question of 
the procedure which the Board should follow 
in connection with the erection of the build- 
ing They thought the Board would desire to 
invite competitive designs for the new build- 
ing, and therefore suggested that they should 
be authorised to select six architects who 
should be asked to prepare plans for a build- 
ing upon strictly economical lines. They also 
suggested that they should be empowered to 
call in a professional assessor to advise on the 
conditions of the competition and on the final 
selection of the designs. They were of opinion 
that the adoption of this proposal would avoid 
unnecessary expenditure and labour, and 
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would, moreover, save a considerable amount 
of time. The preliminary expenses, including 
the fee of the assessor, would amount to about 
£300. They had also directed their attention 
to the manner in which the Oak-room and 
the adjoining room with the dated ceiling were 
to be dealt with. They thought it would be the 
wish of the Board that these rooms should, if 
possible, be incorporated in the new building 
exactly as they stood, and therefore suggested 
that the selected architects be required, if 
reasonably possible and practicable, to arrange 
accordingly. 
The Report was adopted. 


———_e--o——_—_ 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


At the fortnightly sitting on Saturday last 
week of the Metropolitan Asylums Board the 
following matters were dealt with :— 

Quantity Surveyors.—Messrs. W. H. Barber 
& Son, 22, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C., 
were appointed to take out the quantities in 
connection with the repair and painting works 
to Brook Hospital at a commission of 24 per 
cent. 

Tooting Bec Asylum.—It was agreed that the 
plans prepared by Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
architect, for the execution, at an estimated 
cost of £4,710, of sundry additional building 
and other works in connection with the exten- 
sion of the Tooting Bec Asylum, be approved 
and adopted, and forwarded to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction. It was 
further agreed that plans prepared by Mr. 
Aldwinckle for the extension of the boiler- 
hevee, etc., at the Asylum at an estimated cost 
of £3,144, be approved and sent to the Local 
Government Board for approval. 

The Asylums Committee reported on the 
letter received from the Local Government 
Board, asking on what grounds so large a 
house is proposed for the Medical Officer of 
Tcoting Bee Asylum, and stated that they 
considered the accommodation proposed, the 
estimated cost of which is £2,360, is what is 
requisite without wasted space or extravagance. 
The Report was ordered to be forwarded to 
the Local Government Board. 


—— oo 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. R. D. Sandilands. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Robert Douglas Sandilands, F.R.I.B.A., IA. 
a well-known Glasgow architect, which occurred 
at his residence in Pollokshields. Mr. Sandi- 
lands, who was a partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Thomson & Sandilands, of Glasgow, was one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects and a leading member of the 
profession in the city. Between thirty and 
forty years ago he went to Glasgow from the 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, and after serving 
as an architect’s pupil im the city he sought 
further tuition and experience in Paris. While 
there he attended L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
his period of residenc2 in Paris gxtended over 
five years. On his return to Glasgow about 
twenty-five years ago he started practice 
in partnership with Mr. John Thomson, 
F.R.I.B.A., I.A. Among the more important 
buildings erected to the plans of the firm are 
the Glasgow District Asylum at Gartloch, Stob- 
hill Hospital, Govan Tow. Hall, Glasgow 
Parish Council Offices, the Royal Insurance 
Offices in Buchanan-street, the City Improve- 
ment Trust buildings near Glasgow Cross, and 
a large number of churches and schools, the 
latter including the new Hutchesons’ Girls’ 
Grammar School. 

——__—2--0—_— 
PARISH HALL, HOVE. 

The Parish Hall, Hove, has just been com- 
pleted from the design of Messrs. Read & 
Macdonald, Cork-street, W. The builders 
were Messrs. Chapman, Lowry, & Puttick, of 
Haslemere, and the steel contractors Messrs. 
H. Young & Co., Ltd., the Nine Elms Iron- 
works, S.W. The flooring has been laid by the 
Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring Syndi- 
eate, Ltd., High Holborn, W.C., and the 
electric lighting is by Messrs. H. J. Cash & 
Co., Ltd., Westminster. 

BUILDING, HANOVER-SQUARE, W. 

The old premises at 12, Princes-street, 
Hanover-square, are being reccnstructed on 
modern lines for business purposes, under the 
direction of Mr. Robert Angell, architect, 
Regent-street, W. The general contractor is 
Mr. George Neal, Kilburn, and the steelwork 
is by Messrs. H. Young & Co. Ltd., the Nine 
Elms Ironworks. Penrose lifts are being in- 
stalled, and the ornamental ironwork, etc., is 
in the hands of Messrs. Thomas Brawn & Co., 
Clement-street, Birmingham. 
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[DECEMBER 19, 1913. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#*) are 

advertised in this number : Competitions,—,; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xxi.; Auction Sales, xxvyi, 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


DeEcEMBER 31.—London.—GoOvERNMENT BUILD- 
InGs.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings invite designs from architects 
in competition for new offices for the Board_of 
Trade, etc., in Whitehall-gardens, S.W. For 
particulars, see issues for September 5 and 
October 17, and also advertisement in issue of 
September 5. 

ANUARY 2, 1914. — Manchester.—New BvILp- 
INGS AND ALTERATIONS.—'lhe Board of Directors 
of the Manchester Royal Exchange, Ltd., invite 
architects to submit designs for additional new 
buildings and alterations on the _ existing 
Exchange buildings. See advertisement in issue 
for September 5. 

Fepruary 1,:— Coventry. — Tecunicat Insti- 
TUTE.—The Coventry Corporation invite, com- 

titive sketch plese for 2 Municipal Technical 
nstitute at Pool Meadow. 

Marco 20. — Belfast. — ArT GALLERY AND 
Museum.—The Belfast Corporation invite designs 
for above buildings. Total cost not to exceed 
£75,000, of which only £30,000 will be spent at 
once. Assessor, Mr. John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., 
4 See advertisement in issue of Novem- 

er 7. 

ApriL 1.—Sofia.—Desicns ror A Royat PAaLace 
anp Law Covurts.—Particulars from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. page 173, 
August 9, and page 350, September 27, 1912; also 
page 708, June 20. 

Aprit 2. — Ottawa. — DEPARTMENTAL AND 
Courts Buitpincs. — The Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, invite architects to 
submit sketch designs in a preliminary competi- 
tion for above buildings. Six will be chosen 
from these for final ee The five un- 
successful competitors will receive $3,000. The 
winner will entrusted with the work. See 
particulars in issue for September 19 and adver- 
tisement in issue of September 12. 

May 4.—London.—St. Pavt’s Bripcet.—The 
Bridge House Estates Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London invite designs from British archi- 
tects for the architectural treatment of St. Paul’s 
Bridge. Premiums, £300, £200, and £100 re- 
spectively. The assessor is Sir William Emerson. 
P.P.R.I.B.A. See advertisement in issue of 
December 12. 

May 15.—London.—Concrete Corrace.—The 
proprietors of. Concrete and_ Constructional 
Engineering invite architects and others residing 
in the British Empire to submit designs of a 
detached or semi-detached labourer’s cottage. 
Premiums, 100 guineas, 50 guineas, 25 guineas, 
and two at 10 guineas. See advertisement in 
issue of December 12. 





Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of these willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


DecemBeR 20. — Aysgarth. — Brincr. — The 
North Riding of Yorkshire C.C. invite tenders 
for rebuilding West Burton Bridge in stone. 

uantities up to December 20 of the County 

urveyor, Town Hall, Northallerton. 

DeceMBER 20.—Healaugh.—The North Riding 
of Yorkshire C.C. invite tenders for rebuilding 
Healaugh Bridge in stone. Quantities up to 
December 20 of Mr. W. G. Bryning. County 
Hall, Northallerton. 

December 22.—Gillingham.—VILLA.—For the 
erection of a villa in Barnsole-road, Gillingham, 
Kent, for Mr. W. Tanner. Specifications of Mr. 
Frederick D. Pott, architect and surveyor, 
54, Copenhagen-road. Gillingham. Kent. 

DeceMBER 22. — Keighley. — Frencinc. — The 
Health Committee invite tenders for wood fence 
to enclose allotments. Particulars of Mr. J. C. 
Dawes, Sanitary Inspector. Town Hal!, Keighley. 

DecEMBER 22.—-Leeds.—INFIRMARY EXTENSION. 
—The Guardians of Leeds invite tenders for the 
excavators’, bricklayer and masons’. carpenter 
and joiners’, plumber and glaziers’, plasterers’, 
painters’. slaters’, ironfounders’, ot water 

eating, and electric lighting work required in 
the erection of a children’s block (accommoda- 
tion 150 beds), at the Township Infirmary, 





Beckett-street, Leeds. Quantities of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, 84, Albion- 
street, Leeds. 

DECEMBER 23.—Dewsbury.—SunDay ScHOOL.— 
For the various works required in the erection 
of a new Sunday School for the United Congre- 
gational Church at Ebenezer, Dewsbury. Speci- 
fications, etc., of Messrs. Kirk, Sons, & Ridgway, 
F.R.1I.B.A., architects, Market-place, Dewsbury. 

DeceMBER 23. — Kendal. — DISPENSARY, ETC. — 
For the erection of dispensary and_stock-rooms 
behind the shop of Mr. Birkett, Finkle-street, 
Kendal, for Mr. Reiss. Quantities of Mr. S. 
Shaw, F.R.I.B.A., Kendal. 


DECEMBER _ 23.—Manchester.—ALTERATIONS. — 
‘he Libraries Committee invite tenders for 
alterations at Rusholme Branch Library. 


Quantities at the office of the City Architect, 
Town Hall. Deposit, £1. 

DEcEMBER 23.—Rosslare.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
The Board of Public Works invite tenders for 
executing certain works at Rosslare Coastguard 
Station, Co. Wexford, according to specification, 
etc., to be seen _at the Coastguard Station and 
at the Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

DeceMBER 23. — Stockport. —- Watts. — The 
General Purposes Committee invite tenders for 
the labour and materials required in the erection 
of boundary walls on the improvement lines in 
Bramhall-lane. Specification, etc., of Mr. John 
Atkinson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Stockport. 

DecemBer 24.—Blackhills.—Farm BUILDING.— 
For the mason, carpente1, plumber, slater, and 
painter works of new farm steading at Newfield, 
Blackhills. Specifications of Mr. John Wittet, 
architect, Elgin. 

DecEMBER 29.—Aberdeen.—WuarFr.—The Aber- 
deen Harbour Commissioners invite tenders for 
the construction of a timber wharf about 600 ft. 
Icng_and relative works on the north side of 
the River Dee, within the Port_of Aberdeen. 
Quantities, etce., of Mr. . Gordon Nicol, 
Engineer, Harbour Engineer’s Office, Aberdeen. 

DecemBeR 29.—Aberystwyth.—Suop.—For the 
conversion of a gateway in Terrace-road, Aberyst- 
wyth, into a lock-up shop for Messrs. David 
Roberts & Sons, Ltd., brewers. Specifications 
of the architect, Mr. G. T. Bassett, A.R.I.B.A., 
Aberystwyth. 

DeEcemBeR 29. — Belfast. — S1GNaL-BoOx. — The 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) 
invite tenders for the erection of a signal-box 
adjoining the railway at Lower Windsor-avenue, 
near Belfast. Quantities of Mr. T. Morrison, 
Secretary, Secretary’s office, Amiens-street Ter- 
minus, Dublin. Deposit, £1 1s. 

DeEceEMBER 29.—Dartford.—CEMETERY CHAPEL, 
ETc.—The U.D.C. of Dartford invite tenders for 
the erection of cemetery chapels and _ lodge. 
Specification, etc., of the Surveyor to the 
— Council Offices, Dartford. Deposit, 

_DeceMBER 29.—Rhyl.—A.paption.—For altera- 
tions to Claremont Hydro Hotel, Rhyl, to adapt 
same for the purposes of a convalescent home 
for the ‘‘ William and John Jones’’ Home 
Trustees. Specifications, etce., of the architect, 
Mr. J._H. Swainson, A.M.Inst.C.E., 1, Hill- 
street, Wrexham. Deposit, £2 2s. 

DeceMBeR 29.—Teignmouth.—RESIDENCE, ETC. 
—For_ the erection of a country residence and 
farm buildings at Shaldon, Teignmouth. Quan- 
tities of Mr. F. G. Moore, architect, 9, Fleet- 
street, Torquay. Deposit, £2 Qs. 

DeceMBER 30.—Penderry.—BrinGe, ETc.—The 
Swansea R.D.C. invite tenders for the con- 
struction of a new bridge and diversion of road 
at Melin Llan, near Penllergaer, in the parish 
of Penderry. Information from the Highway 
Surveyor of the Council, Mr. G. Powell Thomas, 
Station-road, Forestfach. 

DecEeMBER 30.—Worthing.—Strone Room.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for construction 
of a strong room at the Municipal Offices. Mr. 
J. Kennedy Allerton, Town Clerk, Municipal 
Offices, Worthing. 

DeceMBER 31.—Bishop’s Waltham.—Dri.Li 
Hatt.—The County of Southampton Territorial 
Force Association invite tenders for drill hall 
at Bishop’s Waltham. Specification. etc., of the 
architects, Messrs. Hair & Bucknill, 23, Port- 
land-terrace, Southampton. Deposit, £2 2s. 

DecemMBerR 31.— Blackwood. — UnpERGROUND 
CONVENIENCE. — The Bedwellty U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the construction of an_underground 
public convenience at Blackw Specifications, 
etc., from Mr. Dan H. Price, Surveyor’s Office, 
Aberbargoed. Deposit, £1 1s. 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue, ] 


DeceMBER 31.—Leeds.—ReEPAIRsS aNp Painting 
ETC.—The North-Eastern Railway Company jn: 
vite tenders for the reparation and painting of 
station buildings, warehouses, engine-sheds, 
signal-boxes, stables, platforms, and other build- 
ings in the zone and district. 7% : 
includes Leeds as the centre and the lines 
radiating to Pool, Wetherby, Micklefield, and 
Castleford. Detailed schedules of the Company’s 
Chief Engineer, York. 


DeEcEMBER 31. — Scarborough. — Repairs anp 
PaintinG, Etc.—-The North-Eastern Railway Com. 
pany invite tenders for the reparation and paint. 
ing of station buildings, warehouses, engine 
shed, signal-boxes, stables, platforms, and other 
buildings in the Scarborough. zone and district. 
Zone No. 2 includes Scarborough as the centre 
and the lines radiating to Whitby, Speeton, 
Pickering, and Rillington. Detailed schedules of 
the Company’s Chief Engineer, York. 


DECEMBER 31.—Withycombe.—CorrtaGes.—For 
the erection of two cottages at Withycombe, 
Tedburn St. Mary, Devon, for Mr. J. B. Mann. 
Specifications at Withycombe. 


JANUARY 1, 1914.—Abertysswg.—HovseEs.—For 
the erection of fifty houses, and also for the for- 
mation of roads and lanes on site near station, 
Abertysswg, for Messrs. The Tredegar Iron and 
Coal Company, Ltd. Specifications of Mr. A. F. 
Webb, M.S.A., architect, Tredegar-chambers, 
Blackwood. 


JanuaRy 1.—Dawlish.—Municipa,_ Buitpines. 
—The Dawlish U.D.C. invite tenders for (1) 
repairs and alterations to existing buildings for 
purposes of Council offices, stores, etc.; (2) erec- 
tion of roller house, cart sheds, etc.; (3) erection 
of fire-station; (4) excavations and tar paving to 
form play space for children. Specifications, 
etc., of the Engineer _and_ Surveyor to the 
Council, Mr. 8. F. C. Churchward, High-street, 
Dawlish. Deposit, £1 1s. 


JanuaRy 3.—Ballymote.—Scuoci.—The Board 
of Public Works invites tenders for the erec- 
tion_and furnishing of national school buildings 
at Ballymote, Co. Sligo. Specifications can be 
seen at the Royal Irish Constabulary Barracks, 
Ballymote. Mr. H. Williams, Secretary, Office 
of Public Works, Dublin. 


* January 3. — Teddington. — BUILDINGS, 
SHart, Sewers, etc.—The Teddington U.D.C. 
invite tenders for erection of buildings, chimney 
—_—. sewers, manholes, connections, roadways, 
ate 

January 5.—Soughton.—ScwHooi.—The Filint- 
shire C.C. E.C. invite tenders for the erection 
of a public elementary school at Soughton, near 
Mold. Quantities, etc., of Mr. 8. Evans, County 
Architect and Surveyor, County Offices, Mold. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 


JaNuARY 5. — Wantage. — Corraces. — The 
Wantage R.D.C. invite tenders for the con 
struction of four workmen’s dwellings, together 
with the extension of a pipe sewer, the com 
struction of house and surface water drains, 
sinking a well, and erection of wire fencing aD 
gates. Specifications at the Council Offices, 
Wantage, Berks, or of Mr. J. W. Harris, 
Engineer and Surveyor, East Challow, Wantage. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 


January _6.—Great_Driffield.—A.TERATIONS 10 
Scnoot.—The East Riding of Yorkshire ™v 
invite tenders for alterations and_ additions e 
the Council Schoo] at Great Driffield. Quan 
ties, etc., of the Building Surveyor, County #4". 
Beverley. Deposit, £1 1s. 


January _7,—Ilkley.—Sanatorium.—The bo 
Riding Public Health and Housing Commities 
invite whole or separate tenders for the eree 


of sanatorium at Middleton, ner I)kley. Quan- 
ties. ete., on application to the West wd 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit, ** 


January 7.—Walton.—Farmsteav.—The Wet 
Riding Small Holdings and Allotments eg: 4 
tee invite whole or separate tenders for the aa 
pew ge set gg ee gg errs oe ot ae 

are Par ation. Quantities. y 
cation to the West Riding Land Agent, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Deposit, £1. 

Lewes 


* JANUARY 10.—Lewes.—Scuoor.—The : 
Education Committee invite tencers for erection 
of an elementary school. 


¥ (CE.— 
* JanuaRY 12.—Barking. New Post-OrFT m 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works, oo. 
tenders for the erection of a new post-ollice. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
aragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


January 12.—Partick.—Suep.—The Trustees of 
the Clyde Navigation invite tenders for the con- 
struction of a goods shed, 664 ft. long by 100 ft. 
wide, in one span, on Merklands Quay, Partick. 
The contract, which is to be under one tender, 
embraces excavation and concrete work, brick- 
work in back and end walls, about 400 tons of 
steelwork, timber work, glazier, plumber, slater, 
and painter work. Specification, etce., of Mr. 
T. R. Mackenzie, General Manager and Secretary, 
16, Robertson-street, Glasgow. 


January 16. — Warrington. — ScHooL. — The 

Sites and Buildings Committee invite tenders for 
the erection of a public elementary school, to 
known as the Oakwood-avenue Council School. 
Quantities, etc., from the Education Office, 
Warrington. Deposit, £1 Is. 
* January 20. — Grange-over-Sands. — Con- 
vaLEsScENT Home.—Tenders are invited by the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union for the 
erection of a Convalescent Home at Grange-over- 
Sands, Lancashire. 

No Date.—Bradford.—ResviLtpinG.—For ‘the 
several trades required in the reinstatement of 
Palmerston-buildings, Manor-row, Bradford. 
Messrs. J. G. Thompson & Son, Fire Loss 
Assessors, or William A. Ross, architect, 9 and 
10, Parkinson’s-chambers, Hustlergate, Bradford. 


No Darte.—Bradford.—WarenHovuse.—Persons 
desiring to tender for the erection of a ware- 
house near the Stone Exchange, Sunbridge- 
road, Bradford, should apply to the architect, 
Mr. R. Drake, 4, Pearson-lane, Chellow Dean, 
Bradford. 

No Date.—Bridgend.—For erection of store 
and alterations to ‘‘Ye Old Spirit Vaults,’’ 
Bridgend, for Messrs. W. J. Rogers, Ltd. 
Quantities of Messrs. G. F. Lambert & Son, 
architects, Bridgend. Deposit, £2 Qs. 

No Date.—Great Horton.—Weavine SHED.— 
For the several works required in the erection 
of a weaving shed, warehouse, and offices at 


Great Horton. Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, 


architects, 269, Swan-arcade, Bradford. 


No Date.—Hull.—Picture Parace.—For erec- 
tion of picture palace at Anlaby-road for the 
Tower Picture Palace Company. Quantities of 
a . P. Binks, architect, Royal-chambers, 

ull. 

No Date.—Stockton-on-Tees.—SnHop FRontT.— 
For new shop front, etc.. for Messrs. Blake- 
borough & Rhodes, Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Specification, etc., of Mr. T. W. T. Richardson, 
M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 57, High-street, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


No Date.—Torquay.—For the erection of (a) 
detached villa at Barton, Torquay, and (b) 
residence at Torquay. Quantities, etc., of Mr. 
F.G. Moore, A.M.S.E., A.M.Inst.M.E.. architect 
and surveyor, 9-10, Fleet-street, Torquay. 
Deposit, £1 and £2 2s. respectively. 


* No Date.—Warrington.—SHop.—The War- 
mngton Equitable Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., invite tenders for new shop 
premises and fittings. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


DECEMBER 27. — Tuam. — Om. ENGINE. — The 
Tuam R.D.C. invite tenders for supplying and 
erecting an oil engine and pump at Tuam Water- 
works, Specification of Professor Rishworth, 
Guthard, Galway. Deposit, 10s. 6d. 


JANUARY 2, 1914.—Margate.—IRon AnD STEEL- 
WORK, ETC.—The Corporation invite tenders for 
(a) the supply and erection of the iron and steel- 
2 connection with the alteration and 

ditions to the existing steel, iron, and glazed 
pavilion at Westbrook, Margate; (b) enclosing 
and glazing of the above additions and pro- 
— of playboxes, vestibule, etc. Specification, 
3 of Mr. E. A. Borg, orough Engineer, 

, Grosvenor-place, Margate. 


saNuay 3.—Bradford.—Tramway EQuipMENT. 
— Bradford Corporation are prepared to 
a tenders for the supply of electric trolley 
pee equipment, as follows:—(a) Fifty-six 
tion: (by roeection motors, 20 h.p., to specifica- 
raya ) twenty-eight controllers, to specification ; 
pad wenty-cicht chassis, to drawings and specifi- 
pag (d) thirty resistances, to specification ; (e) 
7 automatic circuit breakers, to specification ; 
epeneny eight junction boxes, to drawings and 
> cation; (q) sate trolley bases, to drawings 
ways Onrcation. Schedules, etc., at the Tram- 
£8 oy ces, 7, Hall-ings, Bradford. Deposit, 


JaNvaRY 5.--Bur 
°.—-Bury.—E.ectric LicHtTinc.—The 

eure and District Joint Hospital Board invite 
sor stand the electric lighting of Ainsworth 
enum. Specification of Mr. Fred Wild, 


ts) 
Devonit. 14° Joint Board, Cross-street, Bury. 


January 5 H 
2. ~~ Hull. — Bripce.—The North- 
qastern Railway Company invite tenders for the 
per _ of the superstructure of the bridge 
a Prine le passenger lines ¢ er the goods lines 
pal re Hull. The + -al weight of steel- 
fi. about 350 tons. f secification, etc., at 


£ ’ 
A meee . Mr. _ F. Bengwugh, the Company’s 


January 5 
Irla ->-Irlam.—TIron Raine. — Th 
fine UDC. invite tenders for the supply and 
of Mr Ro tity of iron railing. Particulars 
Offices, ead interbottom, Surveyor, Council 
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January 5.—Southport.—Batnine Laxe.—The 
Parks, Foreshore, and Cemeteries Committee of 
the Corporation of Southport invite tenders for 
the construction a sea bathing lake and 
appurtenant works upon the foreshore. Specifi- 
cation, etc., at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
Town Hall, Southport. Deposit, £2 Qs. 

JanuaRy 6.—Ind1a.—BripGEworK.—The Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council invites tenders 
for bridgework. Conditions of contract of the 
Director-General of Stores, India Office, White- 
hall, S.W. 

JANUARY 17.—Edenderry.—Gates,_ rtc.—The 
Edenderry No. 2 D.C. invite tenders for twenty- 
one iron gates and pairs of piers to match. 
Mr. T. H. F. Bor, Clerk, Board Room, Eden- 
derry. 

Fepruary 3.— Canada. — Stree, Pipes. — The 
City of Ottawa invite tenders in duplicate, 
addressed one copy to the City Clerk, City of 
Ottawa, Canada, and the other to Sir Alex. 
Binnie, Son, & Deacon, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, London, England, for about forty- 
two miles of welded steel pipes, 54-in. internal 
diameter; about thirty-two miles of welded steel 
pipes, 58-in. internal diameter; and about eleven 
nziles of welded steel pipe, 5l-in. internal 
diameter. Specification, etc., from Sir_ Alex. 
Binnie, Son, & Deacon, St. Stephen’s House, 
Victoria-embankment, London, S.W ; or from 
the City Engineer of Ottawa. Deposit, $500. 

Fesruary 16.—Warsaw.—ENGINES AND Pumps. 
—The Municipality of City of Warsaw invite 
tenders for the delivery and erection in working 
order of two vertical compound engines, with 
plunger, piston, or differential pumps, or of two 
turbines with centrifugal or turbo-pumps, each 
capable of delivering 500 litres per second (6,600 
gallons per minute) at lifts between 30 and 37 
meters, the normal lift being 31°5 meters, with 
travelling crane and accessories. Conditions, 
etc., from the Comité de la Canalisation et 
d’Alimentation d’eau, Hotel de Ville, Varsovie, 
on payment of 5 roubles, or at the office of the 
Engineer-in-Chief, Sir William H. | Lindley, 
29, Blittersdorffsplatz, Frankfort-on-Main. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


DECEMBER 22. — Cambridge. — Srores. — The 
Committee of Visitors of the Cambridge County 
Lunatic Asylum, Fulbourn, Cambs., invite ten- 
ders for the supply of oils, oil colours, window 
glass, disinfectants, etc., for six calendar months 
from January 1 next. Mr. T. Musgrave Francis, 
Clerk to the Visitors, 10, Peas-hill, Cambridge. 

DECEMBER 22. — Sunderland. — Stores, — The 
Sunderland R.D. invite tenders for the periodical 
supply and delivery of the best 2-in. hand-broken 
whinstone, l-in. and 2-in. tarred limestone, }-in. 
whinstone chippings, and }-in. blast furnace slag 
chippings. Mr. J. C, Wilson, Clerk to the Coun- 
cil, 17, John-street, Sunderland. 

DecemMBER_23.—Enfield.—Roap Materiat.—The 
U.D.C. of Enfield invite tenders for the supply 
of hardcore and_ gravel delivered free at New 
Barnet Station, G.N. Railway. Tenders are also 
invited for the supply of unscreened gravel, 
which must be of good quality, clean, hard, and 
binding. Separate tenders to be sent to Mr. 
Richard Collins, Surveyor, Public Offices, 
Enfield. 

DecemBerR  23.—Gillingham.—MatertaLs.—The 
T.C. of Gillingham invite tenders for the follow- 
ing for the term of one year, commencing on 
April 1, 1914:—(1) Road materials; (2) Portland 
cement and lime; (3) requisites for precipitation 
works; (4) stoneware pipes, etc.; (5) timber; (6) 
sewer ironwork; (7) coal and coke; (8) bricks; 
(9) paints, oils, and varnish; (10) general stores 
and ironmongery; (11) disinfectants. Specifica- 
tions from Mr. J. Redfern, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, Gillingham, Kent. 

DecEMBER 23.—India.—FiLtes.—The Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway invite ten- 
ders for the supply of files. Mr. C. Crommelin, 
Secretary, offices, Gloucester House, 110, Bishops- 
gate, London. 

DecemBeR 24. — Waterloo-with-Seaforth. — 
FIRE-ENGINE, ETC.—The U.D.C. of Waterloo- 
with-Seaforth invite tenders for a motor fire- 
engine with petrol-driven pumps, together with 
fire appliances and canvas delivery hose. Speci- 
fications from Mr. F. Spencer Yates, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., the Surveyor to the Council, at 
the Town Hall, Waterloo, near Liverpool. 

DeceMBER 29.—Hastings.—Srtorrs.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for stores for a period of 
twelve months, including manhole covers, pipes, 
sheet glass, etc. Specifications of the Borough 
Engineer, Mr. P. H. Palmer, Town Hall. 

DECEMBER 29. — Wombwell. — Stores. — The 
Wombwell U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply 
of materials to the gas works for twelve months, 
including fittings, tubes, lubricants. sheet glass, 
etc. Forms of tender of Mr. F. D. Walmsley, 

engineer and manager, Gas Works, Wombwell. 

DecemBeR 30.—Weymouth.—Roap Materrat.— 
The Corporation of Weymouth invite tenders for 
the supply of broken granite during the period 
ending March 31, 1915. Form of tender of Mr. 
Kenneth J. S. Harris. Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Weymouth. 

DeceMBER 31.—Dublin.—Stores.—The Alliance 
and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company invite 
tenders from ironfounders, gun-barrel manu- 
facturers, timber merchants, druggists, ro 
makers, etc., for goods, to be delivered on the 
company’s works, Great Brunswick-street, in 
such quantities as may be required from time to 
time up to December 31, 1914. Mr. Francis T. 
Cotton, Secretary and Manager, Dublin. 

December 31.—Lydd.—Tar.—The T.C. invite 
tenders for the supply and delivery of 200 barrels 
of =. Mr. Thomas Kettle, Borough Surveyor, 
ydd. 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue. } 
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_DecemBer 31.—Oxford.—Srorzs.—The Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for the supply of_the under- 
mentioned goods for two years from January 10, 
1914 :—(1) Ironmongery; (2) castings; (8) oils, 
peste, and disinfectants; (4) timber; (5) bass 

roomheads. Schedules at the City Engineer’s 
Office, Town Hall. 

JaANuARY 1, 1914. — Richmond. — Tar. — The 
Richmond T.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery to their depdt, Lower Mortlake-road, 
Richmond, of about 10,000 gallons of dehydrated 
tar, for use during the spring and summer of 
1914. Mr. Henry Sagar, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


January 3.—Northallerton.—Roap Marertat. 
—The North Riding of Yorkshire C.C. invite 
tenders for broken and unbroken stone required 
for the new road in the Leyburn, Aysgarth, 
Bedale, Richmond, and Whitby districts during 
the year ending March 31, 1915. Mr. W. G. 
Bryning, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 


JANUARY 5.—Hornsey.—MaAtERIALs, EtTC.—The 
T.C. invite tenders for the following for one or 
three years from April 1, 1914:—(1) Supply. of 
road materials; (2) supply of paving, granite, 
and general masons’ materials; (3) masons’ and 
paviors’ work; (4) supply of Portland cement; 
(5) supply of forage; (6) supply of general stores 
and ironmongery; (7) iron and steel; (8) supplies 
for wheelwrights’ work and cart fittings; (9) 
supply of disinfectants; (10) sewer and drainage 
work; (11) supply of bituminous road materials. 
Forms of tender from Mr. E Lovegrove, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, 99, Southwood-lane, Highgate. 


JanuaRy 5.—Irlam.—Materiats.—The Irlam 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of the 
following materials required during the year 
ending March 31, 1915, viz.:—Tar macadam, 
granite, macadam land chippings, paviors’ chip- 
pings, kerbs, setts, copper slag, cinders, concrete 
flags, Portland cement, stoneware pipes, coal 
and coke, hire of steam road roller, pitch and 
creosote oil, disinfectants, scavenging brooms, 
iron castings, team labour. Forms of tender of 
Mr. R. H. Winterbottom, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Irlam. 

JaNuAaRY 5.—Margate.—Pires.—The Corpora- 
tion of Margate invite tenders for the supply of 
1,900 yds. of 8-in. socket pipes and 8-in. special 
castings. Form of tender of Mr. F. Stanley, 
Waterworks Manager, 13, Grosvenor-place, 
Margate. 

January 5.—-Salford.—ScHooL FURNITURE.— 
The E.C. invite tenders for desks and furniture 
(including laboratory fittings) for new secondary 
school. Specifications from_ the Director of 
Education, Education Office, Salford. 


January 6.—Birmingham.—Paistine.—The 
Baths Committee invite competitive tenders for 
the cleaning, painting, and colouring work 
required at the Kent-street Baths. Also separate 
tenders for similar work at the Moseley-road 
Baths, and separate tenders for similar work at 
the Tiverton-road Baths, Selly Oak. Specifica- 
tion, etc., of Mr. J. Cox, Superintendent 
Engineer, office, Kent-street, Birmingham. 
Deposit, 10s. 

January 7.—Manchester.—Terra Corta.—The 
Manchester E.C. invite tenders for the supply of 
red terra cotta for extension to Municipal School 
of Art. Cavendish-street, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
Quantities, etc., of Mr. Thomas Hudson, Town 
Clerk. Deposit, £1 1s. 

January 8.—Hampstead.—Works, MATERIALS, 
pa Services.—The Hampstead B.C. invite 
tenders for supply of materials and execution of 
certain works or services for period of one or 
three years. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


ECEMBER 92. -Alnwick.— WATERWoRKS.—The 
RDC of Alnwick require separate tenders for 
(1) providing and laying 157 yds. of 9-in. 
socketed pipes at Alnmouth, and (2) for im- 
provements to the borehole at Snableazes 
Reservoir. Specification of Mr. T. Bickerton, 
Alnmouth. is » 

DecemMBER 22.—Billericay.— STREET ORKS.— 
The Brentwood U.D.C. and the Billericay R.D.C. 
invite tenders for the following work :—(a The 
making up of the portion_ of Kavanagh-road 
situate in the Brentwood Urban District; (b) 
the making up of the portion of Kavanagh-road 
situate in the Billericay Rural District; (c) 
works of surface-water drainage. Quantities at 
the office of the Surveyor, Mr. A. T. G. Woods, 
New-road, Brentwcod. Deposit, £2 2s. 

EMBER 22. — Cullompton. — SEWERAGE 
Worm Ethie Tiverton R.D.C. invite tenders for 
carrying out certain sewerage works at Cullomp- 
ton. Particulars of Mr. J. Reynolds, Cullomp- 
ton. 

DecemBer 22.—Grangemouth.—Roaps.—The 
Burgh of Grangemouth invites tenders for the 
strengthening and resurfacing of about 9,000 
square yds. of the main road between Grange- 
mouth and Falkirk. Specification. etc.. of Mr. 
David A. Donald, C.E., Burgh Engineer, Town 
Hall, Grangemouth. 


December 22.—Settle.—Sewace Worxs.—The 
Settle R.D.C. invite tenders for (1) laying about 
1,090 lineal yds. of earthenware pipe sewers and 
constructing screening tanks. etc., and (2) build- 
ing rubble store, fence, walls, etc. Quantities, 
etc.. of Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, Council Engineer, 
Town Hall, Settle. 


DECEMBER 22.—Swansea.—StTREET WoRKS.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for street works in 
several streets. Quantities of Mr. Geo. Bell, 
Borough Surveyor, 13, Somerset-place, Swansea. 
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ROADS, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


DeceMBER 22.-- West Hartlepool. — STREET 
Works.—The Corporation invite tenders for the 
construction of Berwick-street and Back Berwick- 
street, etc. Quantities, ete., of Mr. , ee 
Dennis, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 


DeceMBER 23.—Rhondda.—StreeT WORKS, ETC. 
—The Rhondda U.D.C. invite tenders for various 
street works and for the supply of 100 lamp 
columns. Specifications at the Counci] Offices, 
Pentre. Deposit, £1 1s. each contract. 


December 23.—Salford.--Sireer Worxs.—The 
Corporation invite tenders for sewering, paving, 
and flagging works. Particulars from Boroug 
Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Salford. 


DecemMBER 24.—Belper.—Sewers.—The Belper 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
about 450 yds. of 9-in. and 6-in. diameter pipe 
sewers, with the necessary manholes, lampholes, 
and sewage disposal work at Open Woodgate, in 
the parish of Denby. Specification, etc., of Mr. 
Robt. C. Cordon, C.E., Surveyor, Duffield, 
Derby. Deposit, £1 1s. 


DrEcEMBER 24.—_Manchester.—ASPHALTING .— 
The Guardians of Manchester invite tenders for 
asphalting the walks, Fee etc., of one of the 
airing yards at their Workhouse at Crumpsall. 
Specifications at the office of Mr. A. J. Mur- 

atroyd, architect, 23, Strutt-street, Manchester. 

eposit, 10s. 6d. 


DECEMBER 24.—Manchester.—ASPHALTING.— 
The Guardians of Manchester invite tenders for 
asphalting the girls’ playground at their schools 
at Swinton. Specifications at the office of Mr. 
A. J. Murgatroyd, architect, 23, Strutt-street, 
Manchester. Deposit, 10s. 6d. 


DeceMBEeR 29.—Burnham-on-Crouch.— WaAtTER- 
works.—The Burnham-on-Crouch U.D.C, invite 
tenders for the laying of 726 yds. of 4-in. and 
1,750 yds. of 3-in. diameter cast-iron service and 
pumping main, with hydrants and sluice valves; 
also pump connection at the existing Water- 
works Pumping Station, Burnham-on-Crouch. 
Specification, etc., from Mr. J. Cook, the Sur- 
veyor to the Council, Council Office, Burnham- 
on-Crouch. 


DeEceMBER 29. — Neath. —- WATERWORKS. — The 
Neath Corporation invite tenders for the follow- 
ing works:—(1) Excavating trenc for and 
hauling, laying, and jointing about 4,000 lineal 
yds. of 4-in. and 5-in. cast-iron socket pipes; 
fixing valves, meters, and other fittings, and con- 
structing a cement concrete reservoir to hold 
85,000 gallons; (2) excavating trenches for and 
hauling, laying, and jointing about 1,660 lineal 
yds. of 9-in. cast-iron socket pipes; fixing valves, 
meters, and other tittings, and incidental works. 
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Specifications, etc., of the Engineer, Mr. D. M. 
Jenkins, A.M.Inst.C.E., Gwyn Hall, Neath. 
Deposit, £3 3s. 


DeceMBER 29.—Ruislip.—SewerR.—The Ruislip- 
Northwood U.D.C. invite tenders for the con- 
struction of about 663 yds. of, 9-in. stoneware 
pipe sewer, with manholes and incidental works. 
Specification, etc., from Mr. W. Louis Carr, the 
Council’s Surveyor, at_ the Council Offices, 
Northwood, Middlesex. Deposit, £1. 

DecemBer 30.—Swansea.—Roaps.—The Swan- 
sea R.D.C. invite tenders for re-forming 
Plascedwgan-road, Chase Rural. Quantities, 
etc., of Mr. G. Powell Thomas, Station-road, 
Fforestfach. 

DecemBer 30.—Wembley.—SeweRaGE WORKS.— 
The Wembley U.D.C. invite tenders for con- 
structing about six miles of 9-in., 12-in., and 
15-in., pipe sewers, with manholes, etc. Specifi- 
cations, etc., of the Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Council, Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, Public 
Offices, Wembley. 


DecemBeR 31,—Birmingham.—Aspuatt.—The 
Public Works Committee invite tenders for the 
maintenance and rdpairs of certain «asphalt 
pavements in the city for a period of ten years 
from January 1, 1914. Specification, etc., of Mr. 
Henry E. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer 
and Surveyor, The Council House, Birmingham. 
Deposit, £2. 

DeceMBER 31.—Ramsbottom.—SprinKLERS.— 
The Ramsbottom U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
supply, delivery, and erection of revolving 
sprinklers on the percolating filters at their 
Sewage Disposal Works. Specification, etc., of 
Messrs. James Diggle & Son, Civi] Engineers, 
14, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., and Hind 
Hill-street. Heywood, Lancashire. Deposit, £2. 


JaNuaRy_ 3, 1914,—Matlock.—SprinkLers.—The 
Matlock U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply, 
delivery, and erection of revolving sprinklers 
on the percolating filters at their sewage disposal 
works. Specification, etc., of Messrs_ James 
Diggle & Son, Civil Engineers, 14, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S.W., and Hind Hill-street, 
Heywood, Lancashire. Deposit, £2. 


JaNuaRky 3.—Northallerton.—Steam Rottine. 
—The North Riding of Yorkshire C.C. invite 
tenders for steam rolling and scarifying on about 
220 miles of main roads during the year ending 
March 31, 1915. Specifications of Mr. 
Bryning, County Surveyor, County 
Northallerton. 


January 3. — Northallerton. — Roaps. — The 
North Riding of Yorkshire C.C. invite tenders 
for team labour and hauling (day work and by 
tonnage) on about 220 miles of main roads in the 
Central District, in the Leyburn, Aysgarth, 

ale, and Richmond districts, and in the 
Whitby rura] district, during the year ending 
March 31, 1915. Specifications of Mr. W. G. 
Bryning, County Surveyor, County Hall, North- 
allerton. 


Hall, 





[DECEMBER 19, 1913. 


JanvuaRy 3.—Teddington.—Sewace anp Rervsp 
DisposaL Worxs.—The Teddington U.D.C. invite 
tenders for the completion of works under con. 
tract No. 1, comprising buildings, chimney shaft 
sewers, manholes, connections, roadways, an 
other works. Specification, etc., of Mr. Marshal} 
Hainsworth, Surveyor to the Council, Public 
Offices, Teddington. Deposit, £5 5s. 

JaNuaRy 3.—Ulverston.—Roaps.—The R.D.¢C 
of Ulverston invite tenders for the following 
highway improvement works :—(1) Rusland-roaq: 
(2) Ferry—Hawkshead-road ; (3) Skelwith Bridge. 
road. Specifications of the Council’s Engineer 
Virginia House, 24, Queen-street, Ulverston. ’ 


JanuaRy 5.—Pontypridd.—Roap Improvemeny 
—The Pontypridd I invite tenders for 
carrying out road improvements at Pwll. 
Nantydall, Lilantwit-road, Treforest, Pontypridd. 
Specification of Mr. W SZ. Lowe, Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council, Municipal Buildings, 
Pontypridd. Deposit, £1 1s. 


JanuaRy 6.—Southport.—Sewerace Worxs.— 

The Corporation of Southport invite tenders for 
the construction of stoneware pipe intercepting 
sewers, surface-water drains, destructor build. 
ings, and other works appertaining thereto, 
Specification, etc., at the office of the Engineer, 
Mr. G._ Midgley Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W.. or_at the Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Southport. 
Deposit, £3 3s. 
* January 8.—Islington.—Repairs np Rp. 
PAVING.—The Guardians of St. Mary, Islington, 
invite tenders for repairs and repaving the yard 
at the Workhouse. 

JANUARY 8.—Mullingar.—Sewerace Worxs.— 
The time for tendering for the works given in 
last week’s issue has been extended to January 8 
from December 18 


JaNuARY 19.—Wandsworth.—Street Worxs— 
The Wandsworth B.C, invite tenders for repairs 
to Fontaine-road, Hilldown-road, and_ Strath- 
brook-road, Streatham. Specifications of Mr. P. 

odd, Borough Engineer, 56, East-hill, Wands. 
worth. Deposit, £5 5s. in each case. 


Public Appointment. 





* No Darte.—ARcHITECT’s | A.SSISTANT.—Applica- 
tions for the above appointment are invited. 
Salary, £2 2s. per week. 


Huction Sale. 


Churchill & 





1914,—Messrs. 
n by auction, at the Great Hall, 
Winchester House, Old Broad-street, E.C., an 
assortment of deals, battens, boards, timbers, eto. 


* January 14, 
Sim will sell 


(Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.] 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Building Material and Equipment, New Zealand. 

H.M. Trade Commissioner for New Zealand 
(Mr. W. G. Wickham) has forwarded an 
extract from the local Press, which states that 
a building of seven stories is to be erected in 
Auckland to be used as company and other 
offices. The building is to have a_ skeleton 
steel frame. with reinforced concrete walls, 
floors, and panels. It will cover a total area 
of 12.500 sq. ft., and the cost is estimated at 
£50,000. 


Materials for Wharf Construction and for 
Building, Brisbane. 

The Queensland Government Gazette of 
October 16 publishes an Act authorising the 
City Council of South Brisbane to raise a 
further loan of £70,200, of which £13,200 is 
required for wharf construction, £25,000 for 





market buildings, and £32,000 for other 
buildings. 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





26,247 of 1912.—William Kaulbach Achert: 
Machines for detecting and indicating the 
warpage of tiles and other articles. 

26,789 of 1912.—G. D. Peters & Co., Ltd., and 
Louis Jean le Clair: Weather strips or draught 
excluders for windows, doors, and the like. 

26,437 of 1912.—George Charles Ilett and 
Albert Ernest Ilett: Device for the trimming 
of the edges of wallpaper and the like. 

27,812 of 1912—Nino Magelssen: Building 
material and process for its manufacture. 

1,459 of 1913. Jonathan Jackson Ingham: 
Bitumen macadam. 

2.119 of 1913.—William Ernest Dewhurst: 
Lock for doors. 

2,316 of 1913—John_ Francis O’Rourke: 
L‘nings for tunnels, conduits, and the like. 





* All these applications are in the stage in 
which opposition to th t of P 
hem can be made. wiacconcins _— 


3,300 of 1913.—Frederick John Strain: 
Sliding window-sashes, shutters, screens, doors, 
and the like. 

5,037 of 1913.—William John Mellersh- 
Jackson (Blaw Steel Construction Company) : 
Column-moulds for use ‘n connection with 
concrete and like structures. 

11,033 of 1913.—Ernst Heinrich: 
roofing and skylights. 

11,781 of 1913.—-Paul Rosenkranz: Casement 
windows with fanlights. 

15,836 of 1913.—John Henry Mason and 
Arthur Mason: Stone-breaking and like 
machines. 

17,549 of 1913.—John James Kayll and Edwin 
Reed: Stained-glass windows. 


—_ = 
o> 


Tip-up 





WAREHOUSE, OFFICES, ETC., FOLEY-STREET, W. 

New offices and a warehouse for Messrs. 
Jennens, Welch, & Co. are being erected in 
Foley-street and Union-street, W., from the 
design of Messrs. Naylor & Sale, of Derby. 
The general contractors are Messrs. McLaughlin 
& Harvey, Lid., Brecknock-road, N.W., and 
the concrete construction is being carried out 
by the British Reinforced Concrete Engineer- 
ing Company, Ltd., Victoria-street. The 
electric lifts are by Messrs. Smith, Major, & 
Stevens, Ltd., Battersea, and the lighting, by 
high-pressure gas, is in the hands of the 
Keith & Blackman Company, Ltd. The electric 
wiring for motors is by Messrs. Rashleigh 
Phipps & Co.,Oxford-street, and the numerous 
fireproof doors by Messrs. Mather & Platt, 
Ltd., Westminster. The building will have a 
frontage of 70 ft. to Union-street, and the same 
to Foley-street, with a depth from back to front 
of about 100 ft. There will be six floors and a 
floor space of about 3,780 sq. ft. 

BRITISH COLUMBIAN OFFICES, S.Ww. 

Demolitions are proceeding at the corner of 
Regent-street and Charles-street, and on the 
site will be built offices, etc., for the Province 
of British Columbia. Mr. Alfred Burr, 
F.R.I.B.A., Gower-street, W.C., is the architect, 
and the general contractors wre Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen, Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, 
W.C. It will be a steel-frame structure with 
Portland stone frontages. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
atthe prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Frivay 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburhs. 

To Canada, post-free, 21s. $d. per annum, and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylou, 
etc., 26s, per annum, 

Remittances (payable to THE BUILDER L®?D.) should be 
addressed to 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, London W.C. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £8 @ 

BORG SLOOKE aici: scaiovsisisiars arelsioroies enisis's iv sine 1 16 ; 

Picked Stocks for Facings..........+++++++: 2 101 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

2: 18:50, £ sd 

Flettons ...... 114 0 Best BluePressed 0 

Best Fareham Stattordshire. 3 15 ; 

see eee 12 0 Do. Bullnose .. 4 0 

Best RedPressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 


GLAZED BRICKS— 


Best White. Double Headers 14 17,6 


Ivory,andSalt One Side and 17 6 

Gl7dStr'tch'rs 12 7 6 two Ends.... 18 
Headers ...... 1117 6 Two Sites an 17 6 
Quoins, Bulinose one End .... 19 

and 4} in. Splays and sae 

Flata 3..... 1517 6 Squints ..-+- 1 
D’bleStr’tch’rs 1717 6 


Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 
8. d. 
Thames and PitSand .... 7 0 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .......... 5 ” . 
Best Portland Cement .... 37 0 per toB, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 ” 


" h 

Note—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary eharge for sacks. 

elivered. 


Grey Stone Lime ..... veeee 148, 0d, per yard delivel™. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly. dP 
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Depot | 


PORTLAND 
Brown | 
Paddi: 
Pimlic 
White | 
Paddi 
Pimlic 
Per 


Ancaster ir 
Beer in blo 
Greenshill | 
Darley I 
blocks. 
Red Corsi 
blocks 


YORK STON 
Per Ft 
Scappled ra 
Per Ft. 

4 in. sawn 
40 ft. sup 

6 in. rubbec 
3 in. sawn t 
2 in. to 24 i 
1} in. to 2 i 


Harp YORE 
'@.: Perk 
Scappled rai 
Ws Per Ft 
$ in. sawn ti 

super.) .. 
$ in, rubbed 
3 in, sawn t' 
2 In. self-fac 


Pe: 


in, In. 
20 x 10 best t 
Bangor .. 
2 x 12 ditt 
20 x 10 1st q’ 
ditto ... 
20 x 12 ditt« 
16 x 8 ditto 
22x 10 best b 
Portmadoc 
16 x 8 ditto 


Best plain red 

ing (per 10¢ 

Hip and | 

(per do 

Best Broseley 
1000 


eeeee 


(per do 

Best Ruabon 
brown, or bi 
(Edw’ds)(pr’ 

. Ornament 
(| ae 
Hip (per d 
Valley(per 


Deals : seconds 
Battens : secon¢ 
ie 7 4in.a 
ai 
Sheds 
Foreign Sawn B 
Lin. and 1} iy 


fir timber: 
seaals orM 
Pecificati 
Seconds ni 
Small timber ( 
Small timber | 
Swedish balks 
h-pine tim! 
Average)... 


JOINERS? ° 
hite Sea : first 
3 in. by 11 i 
In, by 9 j 
Battens, of 
by 7in. 
Second yellow 
by 11 in. | 
Batten: 24 
_>oY7 in. . 
Third vellow ai 
in. and 
Battens, 26 j 
by 7in.... 
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STONE. 


Per Ft. 


gaTH STONE — Delivered on road waggons, 8. d. 


Paddington Depot ....... 


Cube. 
wigemeuuecua reas 1 


Do. do. Delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 


eee ee 


Depot 


ecececcccccwccecs 1 


PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, Delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 


Pimlico Wharf : 
White Basebed, Delivered 
Paddington Depdt, Nin 
Pimlico Wharf 


on road waggons, 
e Elms Depot, or 


Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 


a. dd. 
Ancaster in blocks.. 1 10 
Beer in blocks .... 1 
Greenshill in blocks 110 
Darley Dale in 
blockS ...+++:+ 4 
Red Corsehill in 
blocks 


Closeburn Red 
Freestone ...... 
Red Mansfield 
Freestone ...... 
Talaere & Gwespyr 
SGI oe oc ce cuss 


York STONE—Robin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered 
Scappled random blocks ... 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered 


at Railway Depét. s 


weer e rere eresesese 


at Railway Depot. 


in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


40 ft. super.) 


ee 


eee rere resesecere 


6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ............ 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 
2 in, to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) : ; 


1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto... 
Harp YORK— 


eee reeerereresese 


'@.: Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdot. 


Scappled random blocks ... 


wsisiteceeseciencces 3 


W* ~ Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depéot. 
in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 4¥ ft. 


RANGE) oeccccnwccveccced 
9 poner two sides ditto. 


weer eeeseseserese 


3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 


2 In. self-faced random flags. 


SLAT 


ee 


ES. 


Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depdot. 


in, In. & @ d. 
20 x 10 best biue 

Bangor .... +t 
# x 12ditto.. 13 17 
20 x 10 Ist q’tity 


ditto 
2 x 12ditto.. 
16 x 8 ditto .. 
22 x 10 best blue 
Portmadoc .. 12 12 
16x 8ditto .. 612 


-_ 
i) 
_ 
or 

Ore SOS Qn 


In. In. £ 8, 
20x 10 best 
Eureka un- 
fading green.. 15 17 
20 x 12ditto.. 1 
18 x 10ditto.. 
16 x 8 ditto .. 
20x 10 per- 
manent green 11 12 
18 x 10ditto.. 
16 x 8 ditto .. 


TILES, 
At Railway Depét. 


8. d. 
Best plain red roof- 
ing (per 1000) .. 42 
Hip and Valley 
(per doz.) .. 3 
Best Broseley (per 
1000 50 


Hip and Valley 
(per doz.) .. 4 

Best Ruabon red, 

brown, or brindle 
(Edw’ds)(pr1000) 57 6 

Do. Ornamental(per 
| 1) ee eee 60 0 
Hip (per doz.). 4 0 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 


7 
9} 


t 


» d. 
2 10 


oOnwnoe 


AAaQD CSCOAQ®™ 


a 


Best ‘“ Hartshill ”’ 
brand, plain sand- 
faced (per 1000). 45 

* pressed 
1 


eeeecesene 


Hip (per doz.). 4 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 
Staffords. (Hanley) 
Reds or Brindled 
(ner 10G0) 2... 006 42 
Hand-made sand- 
faced (per1000) 45 
Hip (per doz.). . 4 
Valley(per doz) 3 


woop. 


BUILDING Woop. 


Deals: best 3in.by llin.and £ 8, d. 


4in, by 9 in. and 11 in... 
Deals: best 3 in. by 9 in..... 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. 
and 8 in., and 3 in. by 7 in. 


eereeereesesese 


and 8 in. 
ae ; best 24 by 6 and 3 
y 


Deals: seconds ....... eaies 

Battens: seconds .......... 

2in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6in, 

2 hag 44 in. and 2 in, by 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 

in, and 1} in. by 7 in..... 


€ best middling 
an - Memel (average 

cification 
Seconds .,, eucee eiatcaes 


Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 


mall timber (6 in, to 8 in. 

predish eal Seiesinelgocs = 
“pine timb 

average) ...., a ; ae ‘ beg 


JOINERS’ Woop, 
White Sea : first. yellow deals, 
in. by 11 in......... 
8 in. by 9 in, 122277507 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. 
8 = Lis SR Re Ea 
cond yellow deals, 3 in, 
Ry iin. <n Pmt 
”» » 38 in, by 9 in, 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. 
SONI...) eee 
Third ‘yellow deals, 3 in, by 
11 in. and 9 | ears 
Battens, 2$ in. and 8 in, 
by 7 in 


#eeee 
ee 


At per standard, 
£ 8. 
16 10 
16 0 


15 0 0 
15 0 0 
12 10 
0 10 
1 0 
0 10 
11 10 


10 10 


13 10 


"1210 
11 10 


o ooo co So 


010 0 
1 0 


battens, 


56 00 6 5 
410 0 5 0 
317 6 4 0 
8 5 0 3 10 
212 6 3 0 
GO @.«.. F786 

At per standard. 
26 0 0 27 0 
24 0 0 25 O 
18 10 0 19 10 
2110 O 22 10 
20 0 0 21 0 
15 6 6 16 0 

00 17 0 
14 00 15 0 


more than 


Qono a2 S&S 


ooo oO 


d. 
0 
0 


0 


less than 
7 in, and 8 in. 
less than best 


0 
0 


At per load of 50 ft. 


o oooco 


oo f8FhU6UcOOlUCOUC COCO 





THE 


WOOD (Continued), 
At per standard. 
& a. d. 


JOINERS’ Woop (Continued)— 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, £ s. 
Sin, Dy Bt inn... ces BS OC 
Do. 3 in. by 9in. ...... 20 0 
1 ee 15 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in, 
ee in ace decease 17 10 
De. 3 i. by Gin... cscs 16 0 
eer 12 10 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11) er ey 14 0 

Do. Sin, DY Sits... oc ccc 13 10 

EE eo deccccucecous 11 10 
White Sea and Petersburg— 

First white deals, 3 in. by 
ME.  ‘auevawxeswas 6 10 
First white deals, 3 in. by 
WS. v.ceweoececcaees 14 10 
WON. «dae cwcvecsees 3 0 
Second white deals, 3 in. 
pe ae 14 10 
Second white deals, 3 in, 
RUNING seescacecsee 13 0 
OREN, vececcccdcades 12 0 
Pitch-pine: deals ......... - 2 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra.... 0 10 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, 
GGG OHMMNOU donc cécosece de 23 10 
Yellow Pine—First, regular 
GU cciecccevccaeuee «« 60 0 
LG reer rere 35 0 
Seconds, regular sizes...... 36 0 
CHENG vcicous cack eecs 31 0 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. 

Qua cceuccnsameceeeke 0 5 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube........ 0 3 
Small ,, ial deena. 0 2 

Wainscot Oak Logs, perft.cub 0 7 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 

super. as inch .......... 0 0 

? in. do. GQseceee 0 0 

Dry Mahogany — Honduras, 

Tabasco, per ft. super. as 

| Ree EPR ERIN 00 

Selected, Figury, per ft. 
super. as inch .....ccces 0 
Cuba Mahogany .......... 0 1 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft, 

SUPEE. AS IMO: . 0.5 ccccce 0 0 
French, “ Italian,” Walnut .. 0 0 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 

WOQGEINE <oeccccvce<s 0 10 

Dek, dO. (FAVE) ooo cccccce 19 0 

American Whitewood planks, 

PGP ite CUNO. 5 ccccacccws 0 5 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 
SIUMRNOG 666 sds cca eee 0 14 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 

and matched .......... 0 14 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed 

and matched .......... 017 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 

Ce ee 0 14 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 

and matched .......... 0 14 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed 

and matched .......... 0 16 
? in. by 7 ia. yellow, 

matched and beaded or 

V-jointed boards........ 0 12 

1 in. by 7 in. ca 4h 0 15 
3 in. by 7 in. white ,, _,, 0 12 
1 in. by 7 in. “os 014 


d. 


ooo ooo ooo 


_ 
Co OOO fmf Ccooo oc ecooo oc co oS 


i 
ro © 


QOooem 


24 0 
21 0 
16 0 


18 10 
17 0 
13 10 


15 0 
14 10 
12 10 








BUILDER. 


ooo ooo ooo 


17 10 


15 10 
13 10 


22 10 


0 6 
er square, 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


a 


6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London or delivered 

Railway Vans, per ton. 
£8. d, £ 
9 0 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 
sections 


ee eeeereresesese 


Compound Girders, ordinary a 


sections 


Corer seresesese 


Steel Compound Stanchions.. 12 


Angles, Tees, and Channels, 


ordinary sections.......... 11 
Flitch Plates ..... waren cates 11 


Cast Iron Columns & Stan- 
chions, including ordinary 
WOMEN cccececcatueces< 


oo 


oo 


METALS, 


IRon— 
Common Bars .......... oa 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, 
good merchant quality .. 
Staffordshire ‘“‘ Marked 
Bars ” 


Mild Steel Bars .......... 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 


oOo co 


10 


12 
13 


12 
12 


=" 
- 
o 

o eoo0oo Oo Ooo S&S 


ee OCOMw oH 
ow coo & 


& toro _ 


o me 
eo coc mer Bae oe) 


18 
18 
3 
16 
16 
8 


ao felOolUCOCUCUCOCOCUhCUCUO 


iy 
_— 
Qoao 


s. d. 
0 


oo oo 
oo oo oO 


Per ton, in London, 
£ s. 


£s. 


9 0 


-- 10 0 


» Galvanised .... 17 10 


“. And upwards, according to size and 


Sheet Iron Black— 
aaedunates Oe ceus 


” ” eeee 


24¢, 
me fa 


coco co of 


10 5 0 
11 5 0 
1215 0 


9 
9 


9 


gauge.) 


10 0 
15 0 


llel 
o 


11 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 


GEG idveceuccuncceceea 16 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g..... 17 0 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 


Ordinary sizes to 20g. .... 
2g. and 


” ” 


DE Bilcdscndatccnesacess 19 


0 


0 


Ordinary sizes to 26 g..... 20 10 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 


ee eee ee ee ee 


20 g. 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and 
24 15 


eee eee rere eseeee 


g. 
Ordinary sizes, 26 g. ...... 16 15 


Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 


by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. and - 


thicker .. 


10 


0 


0 
0 


o 


oo 


quality— 
B10 6 .. 


691 


METALS (Continued). 

Iron (Continued)— Per ton, in London. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22g.@ £ 3. d. 2 sa. d. 
WEDS tcecindiuccaececsss 1310 0 .. _ 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g... 1510 0 .. _ 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... meG.. Hw ¢ 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
; Delivered in London. 
LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 lb. £ 3s. d. 


re 21 0 0 — 
1 2 2110 O — 
CNMI oa wacaseeeeucess 2: 0 0 a 
CGN su oss ccacaaeea 2410 0 _ 
ZInc—Sheet— In casks of 10 cwt. 
Vielle Montagne .......... 28 5 0... _ 
GE cho es cocucueed oe 
Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 
CopPpER— 
Strong Sheet ........ perlb, O 1 1 — 
UM tn wanenece a 012 — 
Copper nails........ pu 010 -- 
Copper wire....... <<“ 01°0 _ 
RA 
Strong Sheet ...... aa ©2326 
ivaddacadeede ae ES 011 — 
T1n—English Ingots ..__,, 041i — 
SoOLD@#R—Plumbers’ .._,, 0010 — 
‘1 | ee oS 011 —_ 
Blowpipe .......... aa @1s8 — 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.* 
Per Ft. Delivered. 


15 oz. thirds ...... 2td. 26 oz. fourths .... 33d. 
» fourths .... 2d. 32 oz. thirds ..... - 5$d. 
21 oz, thirds ...... 34d. » fourths - 4d. 
» fourths .... 3d. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3d. 
26 oz. thirds ...... 44d. a 21 oz. 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES,* 


Per Ft. Delivered. 


$ Rolled plate .... 2}d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
3s Rough rolled and ford Rolled, Oce- 






rough cast plate 23d, anic, Arctic, 
+ Rough rolled and Mutfled, and Rolled 
rough cast plate.. 3d. Cathedral, white... 
Ditto, tinted ...... 5d. 
* Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &c. £ sa. d. 
Raw Linseed Oilin pipes ...... per gallon 0 2 8 
pe sai » in barrels .... a 02 4 
ee a so SE GTUMEE® cece “ 0 2 6 
Boiled ,, » in barrels .... pe 0 2 6 
22 os », in drums * 02 9 
Turpentine in barrels .......... ‘a 029 
<a Cae “ 0 211 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 29 15 @ 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
ROG TOME UEe vc cacccschccce perton 2710 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ percwt, 0 9 0 
Stockholms Tar... ccc ccccecs «++ perbarrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish....... mandeasadseue 08 0 
WO CORON oo acaccdcccececccceccanees 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak................ 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CRIN go ce in aso cadeden oa vdaudees 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage ............ccccece. 012 9 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ............ 016 0 
OO ar 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ................ 018 6 
Extra Pale French Oll...........c.ccccece i. 
Eggshell Flating Varnish.................. 018 0 
WHISG Pale MORMON <0 oo ccccncccccecccecs 14 0 
Extra Pale Panet. «06. cccccsccccccce sos «6G CG 
Best Japan Gold Size ............ 010 0 
Best Black Japan............ re 016 O 
Oak and Mahogany Stain . 09 0 
Brunswick Black 08 0 
Bettie BIGGE . .. coc cc cece. 016 0 
LE ELSES Sea a 010 6 
French and Brush Polish.................. 010 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to lite: 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivel 
business matters should be addressed to THE 
BUILDER areal and not to the Editor. 

communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor caunot be responsible for 
drawings, Psa, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

_All drawings sent to or left at: this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner’s name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for ublication, is given 
subject to the approval of the ewtiele or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accerted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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TENDERS. 


*.* Owing to the Christmas holidays the Builder 
will be published next week on Wednesday instead of 
Friday. All communications.must therefore.reach the 
Editor not lat r than first post on Tuesday morning. 


* Denotes accepted. t+ Denotes provisionally accepted 


BARGOED (Glam).—For prov iding folding tit a: 
hoppers, etc., at the Infants’ Council School, for the 
Glamorgan Education Committee. Mr. D. Pugh- Jones, 
M.S.A., County Arch:tect. Cardiff :— 

D. Davies, Dena d-street, Cardiff* ............ £409 


BARRY. —For's re building part of the County School 
destroyed by fire, for the Glamorgan County Council. 
Mr. OD. Pugh- Jones, F.s.I., County Architect, 
Cardiff : — 

W., Britton, a" SantekispusesuSenctaety £1,130 4 6 


C HOBHAM.- nen the er seohion ve sixteen cottages at 
Chobham un 'er the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, for the Urban District Council :— 


Norris & Co. ... £4,1'2 0 0, Collinson & Co. £3,715 19 0 
Gaze & Son ..... 4,071 00 Drowley & 

B. B. Tarring.. 4,005 00 Bridger ...... 3,680 40 
W. G. Tarrant 3,999 00)R, Love & Co... 3,518 00 
Allwork ... .. 3.997 00 T. Crossley & 

F. Pizzy & Son 3,904 00 BONG ccvcorse 3,373 17 8 
F.&H.F.Higgs 3,853 : 0\ J. Chitty ‘& Co. 3,192 00 


3.812 00 
3,794 10 0 
[ Consideration Solennod. | 


Sherfield Bros. W. Sanderson.. 2,988 0 0 


| eee 


COVENTRY.— or ‘coin of iron emergency 


staircase at Hill-street House, for the Board of 
Guardians : 
Matterson, Buniey, © Watson. ....0ss005 £109 13 


DONCASTER. — For street works at Park-road, 
Owston, and Owston-road, Skellow, for the Doncaster 
Rural District Council :— 

C. Fletcher, Doncaster* .......00......+6 £2,086 16 6 


EPSOM.—For erection of new surface and well 
pumps, for the Epsom Urban District Council :— 
J. Simpson & Co,f .........0008 Lppsoth .wilendeeese £2,303 
HERTFORD.—For fencing the land adjoining the 
Chadwell Spring, Hertford, for the Metropolitan Water 
Board :— 






D. Rowell & Co., Ltd. .............00..c00 £487 15 0 
Hill & Smith, Ltd..... -. 41115 4 
Bio We PRDOE BO, eisssissssieses .. 49715 0 
Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss, Ltd.......... 4.2 0 0 


[The firms tendering were given the opportunity of 
quoting an alternative price for the substitution of a 
suitable stock pattern section of standard ; and Messrs. 
F, W. Palmer & Co., quoted £394, which was accepted.] 











Austrian 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED 


wainscot @ak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 6-8, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot : Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, E, T.N.: Avenue 667. 




















ACCURACY 


of filing means the easy and certain 
finding of correspondence. 


the Amberg Way 


is the simplest and most scientific 
method of dealing with letters, 
accounts, etc. You will find it pay 
you in -~ labour, and money 
to adopt it. 


No perforation or mutilation 
of letters, which are rapidly 





filed and easily found. 

















a be readily adapted to ol 
vertical cabinets, and adds wonder- 
fully to their efficiency. 


If you cannot call write for Catalogue A7. 
Amberg File & Index Co., 


27, Little Britain, London, E.C. 
"Phone: City 3493 (two lines). 


Cmberg 








LEST A LL eT 





THE BUILDER. 


HAMMERSMITH. — For repairs to property in 
Standard-road, for the Metropolitan _— Board :— 
£ 


BROS ee EY oss. ees eveseeceses budeseababiceves 18 0 0 
We 6 Bes SBREO BON oss .ee' seobeotanesbenies 212 10 O 
PRBNOD MOOR: oshscicictennpscessacespsspsenves, GU. 7 OD 
ADID TIE ABOOS sok co sn cnsoccsscdennecsecsssoetes ie pe ~ 
W. Cha _oo & Sons, Black Lion- 

yard, Hammersmith*. .................. 162 0 0 





KINGSTEIGNTON. —For building a bakery and 
store at Kingsteignton, Devon, for Mr. G. H. Beer. 
Mr. S. Segar, architect, Newton Abbot :— 

Parker Bros ...... £499 Uv|S. Howe & Sons £426 10 0 
F. A..A. Stacey 494 00] W.F. Pearce ... 423 00 
ie Cl 459 00] Wilkins & Sons 419 00 
7. *.4 Jealley & A. P. Yeoman, 

Sos babapgsessae 446 15 9 Kingsteignton* 89 8 0 
w. ‘a Taylor ... 430 0U 


LEAVESDEN.—For new engine and_ kitchen 
apparatus at Leavesden Asylum, fur the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board :— 


me. Erootor & Co., GG, .sssccccsescsnesss £850 0 
Wutford Engineering Works, Ltd. ...... 246 0 
J. & F. May, 33, Whetstone Park, 


Lincoln’s Inn- fields, WS 224 10 


LONDON. 


-For the reconstruction of the police- 
station at Stoke Newington. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, 
F.R.I.B.A , architect, New Scotland-yard, S.W. 
Quantities by Messrs. Thurgood, Son, & Chidgey, 8, 
Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C.: 








WV, “APIPAO I ods, 0 0050s +0000 £8,773 Willmott & Sons .... £8,469 

Holliday & Green- Subey & Sons ......... 8,379 
EE oes bios scacwaves 8,694 J arvis & Sons......... 8,307 

Be BGC: scsseevs sens 8,615 ' Roome & Co. ......... 8,276 

C. Wall, Ltd. 8,607 Patman & Fother- 

Dove Bros. ....0...... 8, 94 ingham ......... séiaea: ees 

D&B. Biges ........ 8,589 | Sheffield Bros. ...... 8,109 





LON DON.—The London County Council Education 
Committee have accepted the following tenders for the 
cleaning, etc., of schools :— 


School. Contractor. Price. 
Maidstone-street, £2 os, a. 
Haggerston  ....+.....0.... Vege Re Ct re 257 0 0 


Richard-str+et, Islington Lister & Co., Ltd. 228 0 0 


Hughes-fields, Greenwich J.Scott-Fenn ... 16818 0 
Popham-road, Islington... Markham & Mark- 
RURAL ucccxsces wenves 148 0 0 
Heckford-street, Lime- 
BOUBS: Soci mccssicensan See. G. Barker ....0:55+5 18310 © 





LONDON.—For perenne of Scawfell-street 
School, Haggerston, for the London County Council 
Education Committee (subject to approval by the 
Council) :— 

F. & T. Thorne... £14,972 0| W. Lawrence & 
G. E. Wallis & RROTD Gn nch ores cesces £12,993 0 

Sons, Ltd. ...... 13,896 0 | Patman &Fother- 
J.Chessum& Sons 13,738 6| ingham, Ltd.... 12,883 0 
J.Willmott&Sons 13,560 0} L.H.&R. Roberts 12,758 0 
Brand, Pettit, & J. & C. Bowyer, 

13,389 0 Ltd. 12,579 0 

Ws King ‘& "Son, 
13,300 0 3, Vauxhall- 
bridge-road* oak 


Co. 
C. P. — & 
ee ee 





12,485 0 

LONDON.—For providing and fixing radiators at St. 
John’s-road Schools, Hoxton, for the London County 
Council :— 





W. Simmons & Co. £170 10 | L. Norden......... £115 0 
J C. Christie ....... 142 10| G. & E. Bradley, 77, 
J.Yetton&Co.,Ltd. 120 10 Lever-street* ... 1!4 10 





LONDON.—For corstruction of road on 'l'abard- 


street areu, Southwark, for the London County 
Council : 
Markham & Markham Lbseieeuphaccanee £5,825 0 0 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. ...........4... 5,289 16 5 


5/65 0 0 
4,922 19 11 


J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 
Ww. H. Wheeler & Co., Ltd... “s 





GF: ds REBONOD cos scscesacsanncess o.. 4,841 14 11 
Pr Woodham & Sons.........s00.seceeeee 4,587 2 9 
We RN ik Ss ncansvcannndessnsectaccorneacss 4,583 011 
J. Mord, WAMGSGEN™ ...cce.cccesses 4,499 15 2 





LONDON.—For installing heating apparatus in the 
new school for infants in Woolmore-street, Poplar, for 
the London County Council :— 

W. Simmons & Co. £665 10| J. Yetton & Co., 


J.C. Christie ...... 445 0 Ltd., 4, Carr- 
Ty. NOrGen ......005... 409 0 street, Lime- 
Palowkar & Sons... 393 15 house® .........000« - £393 10 








J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. UPD. 





EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





(DECEMBER 19, I913. 


LONDON.—For the erection of an elementary gehoo? 
for 996 children in Derinton-road, Wandsworth, for the 
London County Council :— 


Leslie & Co., Ltd. .£26,783|G. E. Wallis & 
F.'& T, Thorne...... 25,332] Sons, Ltd. ......... £23,547 
W. Smith & Son ... © 24,829|J. Smith & Sons,” 
W. gee & Co., 1 a ae 22,845 
CT A TRESS 24,504| J. -& C.° Bowyer, 
J. Longley Co... ZaesO) BGI ssn p csc... 22.659 
W. King & Son...... 23,992; W. Lawrence & Oey 
J. Garrett & Son... 23,862) Son, 21, Sinai 
Holiday & Green- circus* evecancs Badge 
wood, Ltd. . 23,772 r 








LONDON.—For remodelling of the Bonner-street 
School, Bethnal Green, N.E., for the London County 
Council :— 


Be es OPM 2c. on cocasenrscsanassnaceas £15,525 0° 0 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. : 13,888 0 9 
McCormick & Sons, Ltd. ............ 12.959 0 0 
MD UN RE cow inicchsees Sos evsvuuusseucaen 12,810 0 0 
Ws Mone bea, WEG scaveu sicker, Mee SF 
J. WALMOtE & SONS ...,-.cscspssc.--.08e 12,058 0 0 
Je CHESSUIN R BOUB. 0. .005cc0e-c000 00s 12,0483 19 0 
C. P. Roberts & Co, Ltd., 36, 
Tyssen-street, Dalston* ............ 11,425 0 0 


SHREWSBURY.—For construction of new road from 
Longden Coleham to Belle Vue-road, for Shre »wsbury 
Corporation :— 

. PICG, BHPOWSDUPY ” ..0.s05<6s-ssscccessecee0!- . £698 


SMETHWICK.—For the erection of Electricity 
Sub-Station and Tramways Parcels Express Depot, 
Bearwood-road, Smethwick. Mr. Abel Round, archi- 
tect, 1, Newhall. street, Birmingham. Quantities 
by ‘Messrs. Banwell & Wakeman, Newhall-street, 
birmingham :— 





a eer Seenbucedes £3,499 | G. & H. Marshall ... £2,425 
J. Dallow & Sons ... 2:716 W. Jackson ......... 2,415 
AEE GUOBE,. 5 ssec5 5505 2,483 >. Taina & 

W. J. Whittall & debkaasy.. Ne 

OMB ccee cas ccns cs. 477 oF at ant, Small 

GE ccs See's asec vs 2,339 


WINDSOR.—For alterations to the steam cooking 
apparatus and water supply at the Workhouse, for the 
Board of Guardians :— 


Benham & Suns, Herring & Son, 


| i 7s Re eee £579 00 Chertsey* £393 00 
Moorwood, Ltd. 480 00] Wellman Bros.... 360 16 9 
IoG fe May ee 479 00 


WISBECH. —For additions and alterations to Work- 
house, for the Board of Guardians :— 
G. J. West, Wisbech*........ Ksccoxucerstatecses £787 10 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Aspha!te.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Ponitry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fordamp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T,.N. 2644 Central. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


i gp DALSTON 1388. 


OGILVIE & 60 poo ng the late firm of 
ag Ww. Hu. LASCELLES & C0. 


of Bunhill Row 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenve, Islington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. "a." 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 











z 
Bx 
fy 








The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


rench Asohalt 


Whose name and address should be inserted in al) 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all informatios 


Apply at the Offices of the Gompany, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


a COR Sele BSS nee a TE Se 
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